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Editor, 
Writer's Digest, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Gentlemen: : 

I want you people to know that I 
sold two stories last year and never 


even heard of your magazine. 


Charles David. 


Bless your heart, 

Mr. David, of course 
you can get along 
without Writer’s Digest; 
but why should you want to? 





AND GLEE, NOT UNMIXED WITH A WRITER'S DIGEST wrITE AND SELL MORE 
CERTAIN AMOUNT OF PARDONABLE STORIFS. NOVELS AND ARTICLES THAN THEY 
PRIDE THAT OUR CORRESPONDENT MR OTHERWISE WOULD. 
DAVID EXPERIENCED ON D!SCOVERING THAT IT IS HARDLY POSSIBLE TO EXPECT AN 
HE HAD ACTUALLY SOLD TWO STORIES AMBITIOUS, INTELLIGENT WRITER TO READ 
WITHOUT CONSULTING. YEA. WITHOUT EVEN WRITER'S DIGEST EACH AND EVERY 
HEARING OF WRITER'S DIGEST MONTH FOR TWELVE MONTHS AND NOT 
POSSIBLY HE FELT LIKE THE MAN WH9 SUCCEED IN PLACING SOME OF HIS MATERIAL. 
WALKED ALL THE WAY HOME IN THE RAIN SUCH INSTANCES ARE RARE. THAT'S WHY 
CARRYING A CANE, ONLY TO DISCOVER ON WE URGE YOU TO SUBSCRIBE TO WRITER'S 
REACHING HOME THAT HIS CANE WAS DIGEST IMMEDIATELY, AND SO INSURE 
REALLY AN UMBRELLA YOURSELF OF RECEIVING ALL THE NEWS IN 
OF COURSE YOU CAN SELL A STORY WITH THE LITERARY WORLD. 
OUT WRITER'S DIGEST YOU CAN SELL PUBLISHERS, EDITORS WRITERS AND 
A STORY WRITTEN IN LONGHAND SOMI LITERARY AGENTS CONTRIBUTE TO WRIT- 
TIMES YOU EVEN SELL A STORY WHEN YOL ER'S DIGEST. THE MOST CELEBRATED 
SENT IT TO THE WRONG EDITOR BY ERROR WRITERS IN AMERICA ARE AMONG OUR CON- 
YOU MIGHT EVEN WRITE A STORY BLIND TRIBUTORS THEIR ADVICE. INSTRUCTION, 
FOLDED. BUT THE PROFESSIONAL WRITER AND MARKET INFORMATION IS WORTH A 
DOESN'T DO THINGS THAT WAY THE HIGH PRICE. BUT YOU CAN SECURE IT FOR 
LOGICAL, EASIEST AND MOST ECONOMICAI ONLY TWO DOLLARS A YEAR THROUGH 
WAY TO HELP YOURSELF SELL STORIES IS TO WRITER'S DIGEST. 
SUBSCRIBE TO WRITER'S DIGEST. AND HERE'S THE EVER PRESENT COUPON 
POSSIBLY OUR CIRCULATION MANAGER IN’ WITH ITS STRIDENT ORDER Now! WILI 
THE UNHOLY ZEAL HE HOLDS FOR HIS WORK YCU? 
HAS CREATED THE IMPRESSION THAT ONI 
CANNOT SELL A STORY WITHOUT CONSUL1 WRITER'S DIGEST 
ING WRITER'S DIGEST. THIS, WE HASTEN ee eee 
TO CORRECT, IS THE WRONG IDEA | 
ALL WE CLAIM, AND OUR CLAIM IS BASEI | 
ON THOUSANDS OF LETTERS SENT UNSO 
LICITED TO THIS OFFICE BY SUBSCRIBERS, I 
IS THAT WRITERS WHO HAVE NEVER PREV! | 
| 
l 
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VW" CAN IMAGINE THE NAIVE SURPRISI AND THAT WRITERS WHO SUBSCRIBE TO 


Free and postpaid the book 
ot Constructi 


} ements of Pl 
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OUSLY SOLD MATERIAL, FREQUENTLY DO SO 
ON SUBSCRIBING TO WRITER'S DIGEST 
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Dear EpITor: 

About a half year ago I began writing 
and bought my first copy of WRITER’s 
Dicest. Its pages opened a whole new 
world to me. I’m sure you will be happy 
to know that through your magazine I have 
at last reached the first rung of the ladder. 

Several of my stories were accepted by the 
Canadian Messenger and Macfadden Pub- 


lications. I want to thank your publication 
for this. Mrs. G. Bruce Hart, 
Missouri. 





Dear Eprror: 

We are in immediate need of feature stories 
about bottling plants located in East, North, Middle 
West and West. 

We do not want ordinary feature stories. Any 
office member of our staff can take a photograph 
of a plant, get a little data about its history and 





personnel and write a feature story. What we 
want are stories that have real business building 
value, tell our readers how they can produce car- 
bonated beverage better, more cheaply; give them 
sales promotion, distribution and advertising ideas ; 
contain real facts about superior production, man- 
agement, and plant layout methods; in short, we 
want articles that are different from the ordinary 
run of so-called feature articles which contain 
nothing more than a word picture of a plant, a 
list of its machinery, how long it’s been in busi- 
ness and how many trucks it operates. 

We pay from one-half to one cent per word on 
publication, according to the value of the article; 
50c to $1 for pictures (we want pictures of the 
plant, interiors and exteriors, and officers of the 
concern) ; and $1 for blue prints showing the lay- 
out of the production equipment. 

We will be glad to send a sample of National 
Carbonator and Bottler to writers interested. 

NATIONAL CARBONATOR AND BOTTLER, 
H. S. Hupson, Associate Editor. 
Atlanta, Georgia. 


Dear Epiror: 

We need short fiction of an occult or physic 
nature, in which the “hidden” thread is emphasized 
all the way through. I will buy a story now and 
then if it runs as many as 3000 words—but, believe 
me, it must be a peach! I prefer stories of not 
over 2000 words, and if given a choice of two 
good ones of 1500 words each or one of 3000—well, 
I’ll take the two shorter ones every time. 

I want to run a dozen shorts each issue, besides 
two serials (of which I have plenty on hand), 








Lim. 
as to help us with some other problems.” 


needed help. 
erred and how to make his work better. 
part: 


grateful.” 


the help they seek. 


other endeavors. 
Let’s get together. 


552 Riverside Drive, 





“’M COUNTING ON YOU FOR COPY” 


Last week the editor of a new magazine called me up and asked me to come over to see 
“I’m counting on you to help us get the articles and fiction we want,”’ he said, ‘‘as well 


This week two editors have called to talk about writers in whom they are interested, and 
a staff writer for a well-known magazine has sent a friend to me for help. 

Last week a beginning writer sent me a story and said the fee was hard-earned but he 
His story was pretty terrible and I told him so, but I told him why he had 
His letter in answer has just reached me and says in 
“The discussion of magazine requirements alone was invaluable to me. 
criticism of the story itself was detailed and very much to the point. 


Editors, established writers and beginners have learned they can count on me to give them 
What problems do you face? 
beginner,” but you can feel confident that I will give you the same sympathetic understanding 
and constructive advice I would give you if you were already established. 
I'll work with you to reach the markets you wish to reach. 
the commercial markets, I'll tell you so frankly and you can save your time and money for 
My writers have stories on the newsstand now. What about your stories? 


Manuscript criticism, $3 for 3,000 words or less and $1 per thousand words thereafter. 
Collaboration for three or six months, $20 to $30 a month. 


LURTON BLASSINGAME 


Author of stories and articles in literary, illustrated, 
and all-fiction magazines. 





And your 
Believe me, I am 


You may be “just another struggling 


If you show promise, 
If you are not prepared to write for 


New York City 
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a dozen or more “short-short” true psychic ex- 
periences of not more than 800 words each, and 
several serious articles. In the short true psychic 
experience department, dramatic value counts above 
everything else. “Boil it down.” 

We pay one cent a word ahead of publication, 
and except for serials I try to buy just as I need 
material, doing away with an “ice-box,” which 
means that payment will be practically on accept- 
ance. 

Literally hundreds of manuscripts come to me, 
but only a few writers seem to care a whoop 
whether they have produced a story or merely 
jotted down a mess of muddled-up ideas. Nine 
of them out of a dozen ought to study grade 
school grammar at least a little bit. And if they’d 
learn to punctuate, instead of using dashes every 
third word, how ‘happy would all us editors be! 
But mechanical workmanship often turns the scale 
against an otherwise buyable story—at least in 
this shop. I like to work with those writers who 
are really trying. 

Cordially yours, 


G. R. Bay, 
Shade Publishing Co., 
1008 West York St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Dear EpiTor: 

We are a literary society consisting of 
such well known members as E. Phillips 
Oppenheim, Robert W. Service, Nina Wil- 
cox Putnam, etc., etc. 

We are in the market for short risque 
stories and original jokes for our new 


WRITER’S DIGEST 






issue “Jim Kay's Review.” We have been 
glad to recommend Writer’s DicEst to our 
members. 

Any return favor we can do for you, 
please do not hesitate to call upon us. 

Waiters’ LEAGUE INTERNATIONAL, 

J. T. Kalnay, President. 
8 Blvd. de la Madeline, Paris, France. 


Dear Eprirtor: 

Pep Stories and Spicy Stories are in the 
immediate market for short stories of from 
2,000 to 2,800 words; novelettes not ex- 
ceeding 3,000 words; serials — three parts, 
with 3,000 words in each installment. All 
serials must have a synopsis between each 
installment. 

The stories are to be of the snappy cen- 
sorable type. By that we mean they must 
be peppy, humorous and lively without go- 
ing into too great detail along the forbid- 
den lines. 

We pay one cent a word for these and 
promise immediate reading. 

RAMER Reviews, INc., 
Editorial Dept. 
120 W. 42nd St., New York City. 








unfinished work.” 


because it goes down to the facts in the case. 


American Review, Bookman, etc. 


The cost of my help is modest. 
material. 


True Stories With Happy Endings! 


‘*There is so much that is reasonable and genuine about your discussions and your talk 
is made so practical by concrete illustrations that I have almost forgotten my efforts to sell 


“Your frankness and insight into my needs are not to be measured by fees.” 

‘The service you have given me is a boon of constructive advice.” 

“I am sending you the contracts I have just received on the ‘BLACK COTTONFIELD,”’ 
the novel of negro life we worked out together. 

I receive many similar letters containing true stories with happy endings. 

I am especially interested in finding writers whom I can coach in writing, and placing 
novels, books of travel and adventures, memoirs, and books of essays. 
means literary independence, moreover, there are diverse opportunities in offering books, for 
publishers of books use material that magazine editors will not so much as read. 

My help on stories and essays such as appear in The Atlantic, Forum, Yale Revi 
American Mercury, together with a wide variety of lesser magazines of high stand 
Midland, Stanford Magazine, Prairie Schooner and many others, is the kind that brings success 


My own work has appeared in The Atlantic, Yale Review, Century, Plain Talk, North 
The Century Co. publishes my novels. 


Write me about your efforts and send me some of your 
This puts you under no obligation to me. 


HOWARD SNYDER 


PARIS, MISSOURI (for July and August only) 
(Formerly 1200 Springhill Ave., Mobile, Ala.) 


Please look over and advise.”’ 


One successful book 


, Harpers, 
s as The 
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REATHLESSLY the audience had awaited 

the swift, terrifying climax of Broadway’s 
newest drama. Finally it came, and with such 
effortless dialogue and graceful action that the 
audience scarcely realized the final curtain was 
down. For the space of two seconds there was 
a heavy emotional silence and then the applause 
burst loose. 

A first night crowd, the audience knew the 
author would be there. Wildly they called him. 
Author! Author! Author! The curtain jerked 
and then flapped down again. In front of the 
curtain strode a very bashful and dreadfully 
frightened young man. He gulped and smiled 
and gulped again. Waves of hysterical applause 
crashed down upon the stage. 


VEN such talent as will produce a sensa- 
tional drama, a gay, frivolous farce or 
gorgeous pageant is never easy to discern. Full 
many an artist and writer both are born to 
waste their talents as the community conver- 
sationalist or happy-go-lucky contributors to 
the Weekly Clarion. 
Thomas Gray penned a lusty truth when 
he wrote: 
‘Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid 
Some heart once pregnant with celestial 
fire; 


Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air.”’ 





A FEW FACTS ABOUT THE INDIVIDUAL 
COURSE IN PLAYWRITING 


- Sponsored by WRITER’S DIGEST. 


2. Written by Eugene Walter, 
numerous Broadway successes. 


— 


author of 


3. Consists of ten intensive lessons covering 
in step-by-step style every skilled point 
in the profession of playwriting. 

4. The course can be completed in ten weeks’ 
hard work. Students may take longer if 
desired at no extra cost. 


nn 


. Individual personal attention given all 
scripts written by students. 


6. An amazingly low tuition fee. 




















Curtain Call--- 








The difference that separates the ‘‘arrived’’ play- 
wright from the unknown dreamer is not 
always a difference of talent. 


Occasionally this difference is only caused by 
what “in our galloping American slang’ we 
call, for want of a better term, ‘‘the breaks.” 

No teacher on earth can make a writer out 
of a dolt. But misfortune can keep the truest 
and finest writer from ever getting an audience, 


That’s where WRITER’S DIGEST serves its 
purpose. If you want to write plays, if you are 
interested in drama, if you believe playwriting 
experience will bring out your smouldering 
talent we earnestly suggest that you request at 
once from WRITER’S DIGEST the Free Test 
that will determine your playwriting ability. 

If you have talent, we know we can help 
you. Every single student enrolled in our 
Individual Course in Playwriting has asked us 
how we can possibly sell this course at such an 
exceptionally low price. We can’t. The price 
we charge scarcely covers the royaltics we pay 
Mr. Eugene Walter who wrote this course. Next 
month the price goes up—trebled. And, if 
the experience of the students now taking the 
course is any standard,— well worth it! 

You incur no obligation whatsoever in ask- 
ing for this FREE TEST. We certainly hope 
to hear from you if you are interested in play- 
writing. Just address WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 








Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
















































PUBLISHED MONTHLY  ] 
AT 22 E. 12th St., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
LJ s a 
the literary business magazine 
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THREE SERVICES THAT SWEEP THE FIELD 


The startling success of my Collaboration Service, which combines Editing, Revision and 
Typing, has been marked by many requests for separate Criticism and Typing Departments run 


under my personal supervision. 
COLLABORATION SERVICE: 


author's service in the field. 
This means that you actually have me as a collaborator. 


TYPING FREE. 


submitted. 
to your sales! 


This is offered as the most complete and valuable 
In person I edit, rewrite, add to or condense every manuscript 
Think what that means 


CRITICISM SERVICE: Your manuscript is carefully studied and is then returned to you 
with not less than a 1000-word analysis of Plot, Style, Continuity, Dialog, Humor or Suspense. 
Constructively written so you can REWRITE YOUR OWN STORY. 


Clean, properly arranged typing, including one carbon ‘copy. 


TYPING SERVICE: 
NO EXTRA CHARGE FOR MINOR CORRECTIONS. 








Criticism Fees 
(With Mss.) 


10 cents per hundred 
words. Poetry, 2 cents 


Collaboration Fees 
(With Mss.) 


20 cents per hundred 
words. Poetry, 5 cents 





a line. a line. 











Typing Fees 
(With Mss.) 
5 cents per hundred 
words. Poetry, 2 cents 
a line. 














GUARANTEE: 


See TS TS TTT eT elms etl silo 


exclusive attention until ready for typing. 


GERALD TAYLOR WHITE 


SOUT ST S11 


I personally guarantee that every manuscript sub- 
mitted for my Collaboration or Criticism Services receives my 


2 Whee ZT 


Montville, New Jersey 
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Dear Epitor: 

Regarding our manuscript requirements, 
we are in the market for high-class book 
fiction, biography, juvenile and other phases 
of general literature. Mr. J. Jefferson 
Jones is our editorial manager, and asso- 
ciated with him are Mr. Walter L. Good- 
win, Jr., Mr. Edward S. Holloway and Mr. 
Bertram Lippincott. 

J. B. Lipprncotr Company. 
Philadelphia, Penn. 





Dear Eprtor: 

Argosy uses a wide variety of strong 
masculine action stories. We use adven- 
ture yarns from all corners of the world— 
far east, African, South Seas, Central and 
South America, far north, and anywhere 
in the seven seas. We use western and air 
stories and occasionally a war story but 
they must have an unusual and convincing 
plot; hackneyed plots stand no chance. 

Other types we use are crime, mystery, 
fantastic, humorous, inter-planetary, busi- 
ness, circus and carnival, historical and in- 
dustrial. Stories where the interest centers 
on a woman, or where the story is told from 
a woman’s viewpoint, or where the main 
plot is a love story, do not interest us. 

Don Moore, Mng. Editor, 
Argosy, 
280 Broadway, New York City. 





Dear Epirtor: 

Wheeler Press Syndicate is interested in 
articles and features dealing with special 
aspects of world-economic crisis; research 
articles dealing with causes and remedies 
of unemployment, plans for control, re- 
gularization and stabilization of “key” in- 
dustries, trade, and commerce and other 
topics relating to the world-economic prob- 
lem and business depression, here or in 
countries abroad. 

We are particularly interested in the vari- 
ous proposals made for the solution of the 
unemployment problem. Articles may be 
500 to 2,500 words in length; one page Sun- 
day features, illustrated, about 7,500 to 
10,000 words. 

A. Bast. WHEELER, 
Wheeler Press Syndicate, 
234 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


ForuM 
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Plain English About 
WRITING 
for PUBLICATION 


No man ever becomes too educated to fail to 
grasp an idea told in words he learned as a child. 


N° student of the technique of writing for publi- 
cation can find in any training course any trick 
of the trade that he cannot dig out for himself if 
he possesses the necessary spark of talent—and keeps 
at the digging long enough. 

Every successful practitioner of the art of writing 
knows this is so. 

That is why, in telling those who write and 
those who would write, about its service, the News- 
paper Institute of America does not choose to select 
words that may be taken to mean: ‘‘Here, at last, 
is a magic key, the possession of which will enable 
you, in your own home, in a few short weeks, 
etc., etc.” 


182 years of digging 


The training course of the Newspaper Institute of America 
represents 182 years of digging. That figure is the sum total of 
newspaper experience of the men responsible for this instruction. 

The training is conducted by mail. The emphasis is on 
writing. During the first few weeks, you are given simple 
assignments to cover—as if you were being “broken in’’ on a 
great metropolitan daily. Gradually the pace quickens. Before 
you realize it, you are swinging into the more difficult special 
stories and interviews. You are gaining confidence—facility— 
style. And you will soon be ready (if you possess any natural 
ability at the start) to begin doing some real ‘‘bread-winning” 
writing. Checks for $25, $50, and $100—for short stories, 
brief articles, humorous contributions, items of current interest, 
and other material that can easily be turned out in spare time 
—are goals worth aiming at. 


Why newspaper writing! 


Because the important thing is to start you writing and 
keep you writing. Newspaper writing deals entirely with 
facts—-reality. Your mind is not distracted with problems of 
invention, plot and character. You concentrate on learning how 
to use words accurately—-expressively—vividly. There is no 
other training like it. Nine out of ten of our best-selling 
authors and dramatists attribute their success to their early 
newspaper work. 


A challenging test 


“If you possess any natural ability at the start’’——perhaps 
that phrase stopped you a few paragraphs back. ‘“‘How can I 
be sure?” you may have asked yourself. We have a Writing 
Aptitude Test which we think will answer your question. 
You'll enjoy taking this test. It is, of course, free and non- 
obligatory. Newspaper Institute of America, 1776 Broadway, 
New York. 


F aieeiianiis Institute of America 
1776 Broadway, New York | 


Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writing Aptitude | 
Test and further information about writing for profit, as 
promised in Writer's Digest—July. 


a } ae bf ew | vane eee | 





Miss | 
Address ee, | 
(All correspondence confidential. No salesmen will 

7G-321 call on you.) 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Beverly Hills Hotel 


AND BUNGALOWS 
Riding Golf 
Tennis Dancing 
EUROPEAN OR AMERICAN PLAN 
Irving G. Day, Resident Mar. 


BEVERLY HILLS 


CALIFORNIA 








PLAYS WANTED 


Three-Act Comedies and Comedy-Dramas to play full 
evening and suitable for High Schools and Adults; also 
Christmas Plays and other Plays, for Children. 


Cash on acceptance 
PAINE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
DAYTON, OHIO 














FEATURE WRITING PAYS 


Learn how to write feature stories at home in eight easy lessons 
which cover all types of features. Revision and marketing advice 
on articles written on assignment without extra cost. 

The market for features ,is unlimited and constantly growing. 
Every magazine and newspaper is a prospect and the beginner 
has as much chance as the “‘big name”’ 

‘rhe cost of this 8-week’s course is so moderate that the return 
from one feature covers it, Write today for particulars. 


Gerta Aison, 338 Avenue ‘0’, Brooklyn, N.Y. 








HAVE YOU TRIED RADIO AND 
AMATEUR PLAYS? 


Radio Stations, National_ Advertisers, Little Theatre 
Groups, and Entertainment Publishing Houses offer almost 
unlimited opportunity for free-lance material. 

Our Radio-Play Department will put your ideas into pro- 
fessional form and market acceptable material. 

Rates Are As Follows: 

A reading fee of $3.00 for each play or idea submitted 
which will entitle you to a complete professional estimate 
of its radio value and a constructive criticism of material 
which is unsuitable. 

Material accepted for negotiation is handled on a 15% 
commission basis. 

We also offer Dn manuscript preparation for 
ral plays at_$.25 per page. 

Write for Complete Descriptive Circular. 


RADIO PLAY DEPARTMENT 
AUGUST LENNIGER, Literary Agent 
155 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 














Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 





Dear Epitor: 
Like many others, I wish to speak a word 
of appreciation for the Writer’s Dicest. 
During this, my first eighteen months of 
writing experience, I have sold twenty-seven 
short stories and articles for juveniles. 
Nothing to boast about I am sure. But not 
so bad, perhaps, considering I am a busy 
mother of four children. I have had no spe- 
cial training in story writing. Anyway, those 
“27” sold stories have brought me that 
many genuine thrills—more than that—at 
least three thrills to each story! I love it! 
And all thanks to Writer’s DicEsT. 
Justa LEE ALLEN, 
Cairo, Ill. 





Bravo! 

Last month the United States Supreme 
Court declared the Minnesota “gag law” 
unconstitutional as every liberal loving edi- 
tor and writer hoped it would. The law 
empowered any district judge to cause any 
publication to be suppressed if he person- 
ally deemed it “malicious, scandalous or de- 
famatory.” Big money by way of the 
Chicago Tribune and the American News- 
paper Publishers’ Association fought the 
law. 





Being the Unfortunate Result of the Visit 
of a Short Story Writer to a 
Psychiatrist, Who Tells Him to 

Forget His Inhibitions 
NCE upon a time (I’ve always wanted 
to start a story like this) there lived a 
young girl who wasn’s named Gloria Stack- 
pole, but Minnie Phoozenheimer, fondly 
dubbed “Phooey” by her best friends, and 

a young man who wasn’t named Richard 

Benson, but Mischa Pott. 

Now, Minnie wasn’t such a young girl at 
that. She didn’t even have long, up-turned 
eye-lashes. Her eye-lashes turned down, 
down, down, I say. And they were short. 
Do you hear me . . . short! Maybe she did 
not even have any eye-lashes. I don’t care. 
And she wasn’t petite. She was huge. 

Lord, was she huge! She was so huge 
she oozed out of her clothes and ran over 
on the ground all around her. She couldn't 
have sat in Mischa’s lap if she had wanted 
to. And she didn’t want to. She wouldn't 
have sat on his lap for anything. She didn’t 
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care a rap for Mischa and he didn’t care a 
rap for her. Take that. And that. 

Mischa worked in a wholesale liverwurst 
factory. Business was good, too. The firm 
was not on the verge of collapse. It did 
not need saving. It did not even need 
younger blood. The president had no daugh- 
ters. He had seven sons, none of whom had 
bachelor quarters or played baccarat, and 
the old man was bored to death. 

One day a bootlegger stepped in the old 
gent’s office and whipped out a gun, not a 
gat. But a plain gun. “You dirty dog,” said 
the first bootlegger, sticking the gun laugh- 
ingly in the old man’s stomach, “you’ve 
been high-jacking me with your liverwurst 
trucks again.” 

“You lie in your teeth,” said the second 
bootlegger all out of character. I want this 
bootlegger out of character. I like it. “This 
is no high-jacking story. Nor is it a college 
story. No, not even an aviation story.” And 
he was about to shoot the’ president sideways 
through the liver, and not straight through 
the heart or even temple. 
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Luckily Mischa was standing close by. 
And what do you think he did? Do you 
think I care what you think? Not me. Kick- 
ing off his shoes and hastily removing his 
coat, Mischa laughed and laughed. Till the 
tears ran down his cheeks. Then snatching 
away the gun from the bootlegger, he shot 
the boss with great gusto and marked the 
spot with an X to save the newspaper trou- 
ble when they took pictures of the death 
scene for the morning edition. 

The detectives had no trouble apprehend- 
ing Mischa. It was easy. Just like that. The 
sergeant thought for a minute he was go- 
ing to have to arrest a couple of men he 
found hanging around wursting liver. 

They looked suspicious, but he didn’t ar- 
rest them. No, sir. Not in this story. He 
picked Mischa for the murderer right off 
the bat and there was no hemming and haw- 
ing about it. 

Mischa got twenty years. The judge was 
lenient because he didn’t like liverwurst. 

Minnie knew all about it and she didn’t 
give a darn. She thought Mischa was guilty 








lack of exercise. 
and I’ve learned how to live.” 


original, practical, sound. 


any writer can learn. 


Cupid’s Diary, etc., have paid for their work. 
about it, or drop a line asking for my pamphlet 





ISN’T THIS THE HELP YOU WANT? 


The writers I am now coaching are being helped in the following ways: 

They are being shown how to write the best stories of which they are capable. 
them recently, after a term of collaboration with me, sold a manuscript to Pictorial Review, 
another former student by the way, having a story in the same issue.) 

They are being given expert market advice—hot tips from the editors. 
me an article on going to college. It was valueless because of its old-fashioned angle. I gave 
him the modern twist required for Good Housekeeping, which bought and paid for the result.) 

They receive from me not pamphlets to study or printed assignments, but friendly, personal 
letters commenting on their notes and stories, and telling them how to make them better. 

They are shown how to discover the kind of writing they can do best. No stereotyped 
or merely academic instruction can perform services like this. 

They are shown how to develop their powers of observation which are usually dulled by 


They are told what they ought to know about psychology, why people do what they do. 
Many of them, after solving these problems, write me: ‘‘I came to you to learn how to write 


b They consult from time to time my book, ‘‘Narrative Technique,’’ which they tell me 
is as thrilling and absorbing as a novel. ‘The Writer’s Illuminant’’ one of them calls it. It is 


They learn the proper relations of life and technique to art, which are the greatest lessons 


And they sell—beginners sell—to big and little markets. 
Holland’s, Features Syndicate, Sport Stories, New York Daily News, Action Stories, Young’s, 


“How I Work With Writers’; it is free. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 


Author of stories in The Saturday Evening Post, etc., former Fiction 
Editor of Collier’s; author of “Narrative Technique.” 
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In the last few months 


If you are interested, write to me and tell me 
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Do You Write Stories? 


Do You Want to Write Stories? 


In either case you will need PLOTTO: 
A New Method of Plot Suggestion for 
Writers of Creative Fiction, by William 
Wallace Cook. Indorsed by such famous 
editors as Col. S. S. McClure, and used 
and recommended by such noted authors 
as H. Bedford-Jones, Vic Whitman, T. T. 
Flynn, Erle Stanley Gardner, Marshal 
South, Hubert LaDue and others. Send 
stamp for descriptive booklet. 


W. W. COOK 


MARSHALL, MICHIGAN 































Reasons Why Harrison Books 
Are Popular With Poets 


Our editors are themselves poets. Our illustrators are true 
interpreters and acknowledged fine artists. Our typograpby 
is unrivalled, as the press constantly testifies. The recep- 
tion of our books is in every case highly gratifying to the 
author. Our advertising and circularization, our sales chan- 
nels and review copies produce response from the buying 
public. Our terms to the poet are satisfactory. Manuscripts 
are expertly edited, without charge, and with the approval 
of the author. The name of Harrison is known and respected 
as an infallible mark of distinction; POETRY WORLD, the 
indispensable monthly, sold by subscription only at $3 a 
year (ask for sample copy) is published by us. Clement 
Wood, Mary Carolyn Davies, Benj. Musser, Lucia Trent, 
Ralph Cheyney and many others as promirent, as well as 
lesser known poets, have been brought out by us. Why 
hesitate sending in your manuscripts? 


HENRY HARRISON, Publisher 
27 East 7th Street, New York 
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all the time, and the only reason she went 
down to see him on visiting day was be- 
cause she wanted to take home one of his 
coat buttons to put in her collection beside 
the hair pin of last week’s murderess. I 
don’t know why Minnie is in the story at 
all, except that I want her. I always wanted 
to write a story about a girl named Minnie. 
Well, Mischa was out of jail in a year. 
He set up his own wholesale liverwurst fac- 
tory and went from bad to worse. He never 
wrote a novel or went on the vaudeville 
stage or had a press agent. He was a mess. 
He popped his chewing gum in public and 
used toothpicks. He never married Minnie, 
and if you don’t like it, you can lump it. 


Newspaper Salaries 

The hoodoo of every School of Journal- 
ism is that when the star student gradu- 
ates after he has amassed 1000 inches on 
his copy string from the school paper and 
written an ‘A’ thesis on “The Influence of 
the Newspaper” he is lucky to get an $18 a 
week leg job from his home town paper. 

Sigma Delta Chi, publishers of The Quill, 
asked A. O. Lindsay to investigate the sal- 
aries of newspapermen. Here are his very 
interesting conclusions. They are accur- 
ate: 

On newspapers with less than 5,000 cir- 
culation, the average editor’s salary is $72 
a week. The city editor averages $37 a 
week. The reporter’s salary averages $21. 

On newspapers with a circulation between 
five and ten thousand the average editor 
earns $80 a week. The reporter averages 
$28. 

On newspapers with a circulation between 
ten and fifteen thousand circulation the 
editor averages $92 and the reporter aver- 
ages $35. 

With a circulation between fifteen and 
twenty thousand the newspaper editor earns 
$100 a week and the reporter $38. 

With a circulation between twenty and 
forty thousand the editor averages $103 and 
the reporter $46. It must be remembered 
that a newspaper with even a forty thousand 
circulation is still “small town.” This leaves 
a much larger salary open for metropolitan 
newspapers. 
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Your Imagination 


By Mitton PROPPER 


Author of “The Strange Disappearance of Mary Young,” “The Boudoir Murder,” etc. 


writer of detective tales, none is more 

frequent than that regarding the role 
my legal training plays in the authorship of 
my mysteries. Many 


()* all the questions asked me, as a 


it broadens the scope of one’s mentality, in- 
creases one’s knowledge, and supplies train- 
ing in the process of thinking, all of which 
possess some worth, even to the author of 

mystery stories. This 





sharpening of the 





authors of crime fic- 


——— OH ee a 


mind is its chief 





tion, I imagine, who 
have also had the 
privilege of a law 
school education, and 
are attorneys, meet 
this same question— 
does the fact of being 
a lawyer supplement 
the writing of mys- 
teries, to make it an 
invaluable adjunct? It 
is generally assumed 
that it does; and, at 
the risk of disillusion- 
ing people, I therefore 
welcome the opportu- 
nity to answer this in- 
quiry. For in my case, 





S a professional group, lawyers form a 

large percentage of the subscribers 
to Writer's Digest. As an especial 
help to them as well as to law students 
and doctors who handle a good deal of 
“police cases” Milton Propper has pre- 
pared this instructive article. His con- 
clusions suggest that Widow Brown in 
Osgosh has an equal chance of writing a 
corking good mystery story as has Clar- 
ence Darrow himself. Creative imagina- 
tion today, just as when Edgar Allen Poe 
wrote, is the determining factor in the 
sale of a script. 








ee 








contribution. And in 
particular, the pecu- 
liar field of the law 
fosters the develop- 
ment of keen powers 
of reasoning, the abil- 
ity to appreciate subtle 
distinctions, above all, 
a sense of logic that 
crime writers find in- 
dispensable. Like law 
cases, detective stories 
are problems to which 
must be brought ac- 
curate, acute ratioci- 
nation, to resolve their 
intricacies. Besides 


at least, it is my experience that it is not 
very helpful. 

Of course, this is not literally true. If 
higher education accomplishes nothing else, 


that, the legal details that are a part of all 
mysteries, references to the police, rules of 
procedure in court and during the investi- 
gation, actual statutes involved, all must be 
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strictly accurate. In so far as the study of 
law promotes exactness in the narrative, it 
is important. 

But in a wider sense, detective story 
writers have little interest in the law itself, 
and seldom make use of it. For their tale 
is concerned only with the identification and 
capture of the unknown individual guilty 
of the crime, ending when the solution has 
been reached. The conviction of the crimi- 
nal, on trial, with all the knowledge re- 
quired, of the complicated rules of pleading 
and technical points, seldom play a part in 
the story. It is only rarely that the entire 
narrative is set in the courtroom, developed 
and constructed through the evidence of 
witnesses, the questions of lawyers, and the 
action of the jury; the danger of such a 
method of presentation is repetition, which 
inevitably makes the tale a dull one. For 


that reason, mystery writers, whenever pos- 
sible, wisely avoid this form, in their fiction, 
and, in general, all the somewhat dry and 
involved details of legal practice and the 
law. 

While on the subject of common misap- 
prehensions about the craft of detective 


story writing, it might be well to deal with 
another, at this point. That is as to the in- 
spirational value, to authors, that non-fic- 
tional crime possesses—those that actually 
occur and are featured daily in the news- 
papers. For they are almost never the con- 
stant source of unfailing aid to writers, that 
many people believe them to be. Occa- 
sionally, a genuine cause celebre, baffling in 
its puzzle, and full of human interest of the 
right sort, may supply one with a central 


idea; but that is as far as it goes. On the 
other hand, it has been my experience, and 
probably that of most authors, that ninety- 
nine out of a hundred genuine crimes are 
totally lacking in fictional content. So true 
is this in my case, that I almost never bother 
to read about them, or follow up their de- 
velopments, which facts astonish a great 
number of people. 

The reasons are not far to seek. There 
are innumerable differences between the 
story-built crime, perfectly erected on a 
frame, toward a definite goal and con- 
clusion, and the haphazard, uncertain de- 
velopment of the real thing, which may 
never be solved. In the latter, solutions are 
either too obvious, or never found—there 
is no mean; they are hardly ever mysterious 
enough, or complicated enough for the pur- 
poses of a writer. A large part of their 
drama invariably lies in the court trial which 
follows, and not in the commission of the 
crime itself. Unless they are radically 
tailored, their lack of compactness makes 
them diffuse and tedious, a burden rather 
than an air to the ideas of an author. But 
perhaps the greatest objection to their use 
in fiction is the unsuitability, in the majority 
of cases, of their material; either the indi- 
viduals involved are not sufficiently glam- 
orous or important, or a romantic interest is 
missing, or, what is most usual, the motives 
of actual crimes are much too sordid and 
ugly to make enjoyable reading. It is my 
opinion that the out-and-out-fiction story is 
far better when it is the exclusive result of 
creative imagination, than when it has some 
basis in a murder in real life. 
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80 Out of 100 Stories Sold! 


By Marcaret LItTELi 


OW to write a hundred stories in 

a comparatively few months and 

sell eighty of them? How to do it 
without knowing what an editor’s face 
looks like or what his name could possibly 
be, without anything at all but the well- 
known urge to write? 

I found it the simplest thing in the world. 

You learned to read, didn’t you? And 
your first book was not The Complete 
Works of Wiailliam Shakespeare. You 
started with the letter a, than b and pres- 
ently c. Sometime after that you tackled 
See the Cat, the Rat, the Man—or what 
have you. 

So much for reading. Next comes writ- 
ing. Later, let’s hope, arithmetic. 

You want to be a successful writer. You 
are sure of that and not much else. You 
want to sell original stories to editors. You 
yearn for that morning when you will come 
downstairs and find two or three checks 
in the mail. You are so impatient to do this 
that you cannot bear the thought of spend- 
ing months on a course of instruction, or 
you have not the money to do so. 

All right! Assuming that you have imag- 
ination, the will to dig, and some conception 
of the story form, you can stop pulling a 
long face because you are convinced that 
all the editors have you on their black list. 

Naturally, if you are normal, you know 
you can write a better story than any in 
those slick-paper magazines on your library 
table. Keep that illusion. Don’t even try 
to destroy it until you learn how it feels to 
get checks for your stories. That will give 
you a sense of power and assurance within 
yourself which is priceless to a young 
writer. 

Here’s how. 

Remember that simple formula that got 
you somewhere in reading? Use it again. 
Begin at a, which means something so ridic- 


ulously easy for you that you can‘t fail. 
Perhaps it will be a child’s story; if your 
mind isn’t so knotted and tied with years 
of discouraging writing for the best markets. 
If you can relax and look at the world as 
you did at the age of six or ten or fifteen, 
there’s a big chance for you. But whatever 
a happens to mean in your case, something 
close and familiar and easy for you, put 
your whole energy into it, polish it until it’s 
perfect, do it the best you know how. Keep 
at it until you have sold one or more stories 
of that type. 

This may be something so slight as a 
dramatic review of the local high school 
graduating class play, or a report to your 
local newspaper of a meeting of some 
women’s society in which by mentioning the 
names of a great number of people you are 
practically certain of acceptance even if 
your story doesn’t carry vital news. If you 
know any trade or profession, sell a tiny 
short to the trade journal in that field. Any 
market directory will give you the names. 
Perhaps a new bakery opened, or a machine 
shop bought some expensive equipment, or 
a board of directors promoted executives 
to vice-presidents. Any of these things are 
easy to sell. The point isn’t to get paid for 
them. The point is to sell them. It requires 
nothing on your part except a little effort. 

Because this is important I’ll give you 
more suggestions that will promptly result 
in some little “bit” being bought: A base- 
ball player gets married, hurt, twins, sets a 
record, gets elected to some local office, a 
big raise in salary, etc. Sell that “bit” to the 
baseball player’s home town paper. Carry 
this same idea into every profession being 
practiced in your city and you have an in- 
finity of “bits” that will gladly be used by 
the editor to whom you sent them. 

Confidence sells stories. Confidence is 
built up by success. Start low and with 
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each tiny success aim higher next time. Un- 
less you are congenitally unable to sense 
an editor’s requirements you will succeed. 

Now with success in your easiest field, 
tackle something just a little harder and 
keep at it until you sell. That’s the way 
you grow. You may have to ignore what 
your teachers said about aiming at the top, 
or what your family and friends think about 
your small triumphs. You’re forming the 
habit of success. You are building up a 
foundation that cannot help being sure, even 
though it seems slow. All the while you 
are learning the tricks of plotting and con- 
struction, developing a technique and a 
style. 

Consider any profession you care to. 
Isn’t that the only possible way to increase 
skill? Also, on one of those steps as you 
climb along, you may find just the very 
niche for you where you can create your 
own particular story. You are liable to dis- 
cover something that you can do better than 
anyone else and make a unique success. All 
the famous writers don’t do the same sort 
of thing, you know. 


PERHAPS a bit of autobiography will 

illustrate what I mean. I cannot re- 
member when I haven’t intended to write. 
Only I never quite got to it, because at 
school and college all my extra energy went 
into having a good time. I graduated and 
proceeded to study voice culture because 
my teachers thought I could make grand 
opera. Because I thought that would be 
more exciting than anything else, I worked 
too hard. My larynx rebelled and I had 
to take a rest. And suddenly, I remembered 
I had never tried writing. 

My own childhood was vivid, so I began 
on juveniles — not because anyone advised 
me to, but because I had an incurable urge 
to succeed in anything I tackled. I sold 
from the start, my first story bringing noth- 
ing in actual money, but a tremendous thrill 
of achievement and the impetus to try for 
something harder. I wrote stories about 
things I knew — school, camp, college, 
music study — from every possible angle, 
and because I was having more fun than 
ever in my life, I put myself into everything 
I wrote. I have tried nearly every type of 
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juvenile story — and sold with increasing 
rates to Sunday School papers, newspapers, 
confessions and the pulps. From all this I 
have found my type of story. It’s the kind 
I enjoy reading most and it lies within my 
possibilities. At present I am writing it 
from every angle and trying to improve it 
always. One of these days I expect it to 
crash the last frontier and skate right into 
the slick-paper magazines. 

A year ago I arrived at the fact that 
there existed magazines for writers. I read 
them all and subscribed to the Writer’s 
Digest because it seemed to fit my needs 
perfectly. Then there are excellent books 
from leading authorities. Read them all. 
Get any help you can. 

A writer has to keep so many things in 
mind. Probably the most important, espe- 
cially at the beginning — before you de- 
velop your own stride strong enough to 
walk away with it, is to study the stride 
of the magazine at which you aim your 
work. You have read this dozens of times 
in the Writer’s Digest, and yet every edi 
tor has to wade through mountains of man- 
uscripts to find a few stories he could pos- 
sibly use. It ought not to be that way, when 
most magazines have a definite pattern for 
their stories that requires only a certain 
amount of diligent effort to find. The story 
will progress almost by itself, once you pick 
out the characters to act in it. 

However, this article is not a treatise on 
how to write stories. 

It is only my own formula for selling 
them while you are learning to write. 

There are a few more things you will 
need to see you through this exciting proc- 
ess: The ability to analyze; which includes 
a great curiosity about life as we are living 
it today, and enough judgment to pick out 
what is interesting and dramatic enough 
for fiction. 

The ability to work; finding four hours 
in the morning or afternoon or middle of 
the night when you can work straight 
through and forget everything except your 
story, and doing this every day. 

The ability to laugh, to enjoy life to the 
utmost so you can work with enthusiasm 
and put sparkle into your stories. And to 
laugh at rejection slips. This is the most 
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important of all. The reason there’s such 
a big chance for you is that so many other 
people had not this ability, and gave up in 
despair. 


(GLANCING over a partial list of my 
sales, in chronological order, is to see 
the truth of that gag “Easy does it.” Here 
they are 
The Way, Leaves of Light, Sunshine (all 
Reformed Church publications, paying very, 
very little), Sunbeam, The Presbyterian, 
Lutheran Young Folks, Baptist Young 
People, Christian Youth, Girl’s Companion, 
Boy's World, Young People’s Weekly, 
Town Tidings (Buffalo, N. Y., society mag- 
azine), True Confessions, Dream World, 
a novel, “The Campus Medal,” to Cook, 
Philadelphia Public Ledger, Real Love 
Magazine, Love Story, All-Story. 


At first the stories were for quite young 
children but they kept growing older all the 
time. I was not afraid to use my imagina- 
tion plus a little diligent study to stimulate 
sales from the start. For instance, although 
I have never been a boy nor within a thou- 
sand miles of a lumber camp, I sold a story 
about two boys spending their vacation in 
such a locale. It brought a nice letter from 
the editor saying that he could see I had 
spent considerable time in lumber camps. 
Another story about two children in Hol- 
land brought an editorial comment on the 
amount of interesting material I had as- 
similated during my travels there; the an- 
swer to that one being that I never set foot 
on Dutch “terra cotta.” 


My stories advanced through summer 
camps, Junior College, College and the Uni- 
versities and even entered the professions. 
My rates were raised, and the checks for 
serials were impressive. 

The jump in to True Confessions was 
wide, and so easy that the jolt was tre- 
mendous. Of course it was because I hap- 
pened to think of a couple of good plots 
and wrote them in the first person. But the 
story I sold to Macfaddens was rewritten 
several times before it landed a nice big 
check. 

Variety is the soul of a lot of things, one 
of which is discovering your particular niche 
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in writing. I wrote one poem (at least the 
lines rhymed) and sold it to Town Tidings. 
And someone asked me to write two bio- 
graphical sketches of distinguished Penn- 
sylvania women for the Public Ledger's 
series. They were promptly accepted and 
published. I veered back to the confessions. 
This time I wrote in a different vein and 
sold a good many stories to Real Love 
Magazine. Recently I crashed Love Story 
with a serial. Since then I have sold short 
stories to that magazine and to All-Story. 

Once, not very long ago, I wondered how 
it would feel to make the pulps. Now I 
know, and it’s even more exciting than I 
expected to buy my own stories from a 
magazine stand. Every night is like Christ- 
mas Eve because Santa Claus in a post- 
man’s uniform comes next morning, and lots 
of times he has something wonderful for 
me. Of course he is liable to bring only a 
rejected manuscript, but the editor’s letter 
saves that from being a total flop. The 
best thing to do is to make any revision 
that appears necessary after reading why 
it was rejected, hurry it into a clean envel- 
ope and send it out at once. Next time it 
may not come back. 

Don’t ever be ridiculous enough to sink 
into despair because a certain editor does 
not like you and therefore will not buy your 
stories. Don’t spend good working hours 
on a story, and when it comes back explain 
around that your work is simply too superior 
for acceptance. If you do these strange 
things, there can’t be much hope for you, 
for it means you have not a sense of humor. 
That is one of the most important things 
in writing. Also the ability to write con- 
vincingly and emotionally of love themes. 
You can’t be afraid to write love stories and 
have a number of sales to your credit—in 
fiction magazines. If you fail to sell your 
story, it isn’t because the editor dislikes you, 
but because you haven’t given him what he 
wants. 

When a writer gets the idea firmly fixed 
in his head that it is his own fault when 
he fails to sell a story, he has taken the 
longest step toward success. 














UTHOR, actor, playwright, humorist, 
royalties pouring in from a dozen 
sources, Donald Ogden Stewart has 

landed on top of the pile through a series of 
unbroken successes beginning in 1921. He 
attributes it all to luck. 

I have known Don Stewart intimately for 
years and I don’t think it’s all luck at all. 


During the summer of 1914 we secured jobs | 


with a telephone company, working on a 
pole line. Now this was a very trusting 
telephone company because they sent us 
out each day without any boss. It may or 


may not be significant to state that the com- 
pany changed hands shortly after we quit. 
Anyhow, we had to walk along the country 
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Donald 
Ogden 


Stewart 


As seen by Dr. Paut W. PatmeEr 


roads equipped with pick and 
shovel, estimating the condition of 
the telephone poles. When the sun 
became too hot we would withdraw 
to the shade and think up vaude- 
ville acts. 

I’ll never forget Don emerging 
from behind a little brick school- 
house at Lilley Chapel, Ohio, dur- 
ing one of our frequent rest periods. 
Imitating the opening bars of the 
orchestra he bellowed, “Tya-to- 
ah!” and sailed into view with a 
set of old handle bars from some 
discarded bicycle, feet pumping and 
turning and twisting off a perfect 
imitation of a trick cyclist. This 
was accomplished to the great de- 
light of two small boys on the fence of an 
adjacent corn field. That same day we 
composed a classic entitled, “When Tillie, 
Slipped a Lily, to the Chap From Lilley 
Chapel.” Shortly after this we eulogized 
our chief, an old man named Gansey Smith, 
in a lyric called, “Gansey, My Yiddish 
Pansy.” 

We talked over old times recently. “You 
know,” he confessed, “I am the only writer 
who ever went to college and never con- 
tributed a line to any of the college publica- 
tions and never went out for dramatic so- 
cieties. Here I am, fifteen years out of col- 
lege, and I find myself an alleged writer, 
playwright and all the rest. Wait a minute, 
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I'll take that back about never having written 
a line in school. The year I was graduated 
from Exeter I was the Class Poet. It was 
understood that the Manager of the Golf 
Team was always Class Poet, and this honor 
worried me to beat hell. When I only had 
about one day left I found a rhyming dic- 
tionary in the library and I looked for the 
word that had the most rhymes. It proved 
to me ‘men.’ Fortunately, all I can remem- 
ber of the poem I produced is the passage, 

‘Be men, be men, be men! 

Honest and straight and true, 

And ready to help a friend.’ 

After its publication at Commencement 
my older brother had sort of a queer, re- 
strained look about him, but I never con- 
nected it with my poem until I learned that 
he bought up all the copies and had them 
burned. So there are no early Stewartiana 
extent,” he added. 

How he got started in writing is a per- 
fect example of “Local Boy Makes Good in 
Big City’ as O. O. McIntyre would doubt- 
less phrase it. He had gone through Yale, 
served in the Navy and worked at various 
jobs until in 1921 he found himself trying 
to sell bonds around New York. 

“T’ll never forget the depression of 1921,” 
he continued. ‘That was a depression that 
really was a depression. The first thing I 
knew I was broke and out of a job. I knew 
some advertising fellows around New York 
and I had a growing hunch that I could 
write advertising copy, so I barged in to see 
Frank Crowninshield who was running 
Vanity Fair. The conversation was some- 
thing like this: 

Me: Good morning Mr. Crowninshield. 

Mr. C.: What do you want? 

ME: I want to write. 

Mr. C.: Can you write? 

ME: Yes. 

Mr. C.: What have you written? 

“Well,” said Don, “you can see that he 
sort of had me there but anyhow before I 
left his office he told me, as sort of a last 
resort, to write something, any damn thing, 
and bring it back. 

“TI went back to my room and concocted 
an idea. I dashed off a short piece imitat- 
ing the style of Sinclair Lewis, also a short 
take-off in the Theodore Dreiser manner 
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and also one on James Cabell and I took 
them back to Vanity Fair. A day or two 
later Mr. Crowninshield called me and 
asked me what I meant by wasting my time 
peddling bonds. I managed to stammer out 
something about what did he mean. What 
he actually meant was that he liked my stuff 
to the extent of paying me a hundred dol- 
lars for it and asking me for more.” 

“What was your immediate reaction to 
this?” I asked. 

“Tt scared me to death. I kept asking 
myself, ‘My God! Can it be that I am a 
writer? and something kept answering, 
‘Hell, no! It’s a lie!’ Imagine it for your- 
self; broke in New York and suddenly a 
windfall like this. It just couldn’t be true. 

“But it was. I sold more to Vanity Fair, 
mostly parodies. This stuff was going so 
good that I conceived the idea of a full 
length book along the same lines. I took 
the rough draft in to Johnny Farrar who 
was then editing The Bookman. I had called 
the thing ‘4 Parody Outline of History’ 
and it was published and promptly clicked.” 

“Hadn’t you made any study of editorial 
requirements or any sort of survey as to 
what these chaps might want?” 

“None whatever. I simply wrote funny 
nut stuff along the line of the things we 
used to laugh about when we were digging 
post holes. It was nothing but plain, dumb 
luck that put me over. As I see it now the 
public just happened to be in a receptive 
mood for the sort of thing that I could do. 
I think that it would have been a flat failure 
ten years earlier. Chance directed me to 
the parody theme and I worked it for all it 
was worth. 

“Tf one is convinced that he can really 
write he should cast around for the sort of 
thing that he can do best and try to develop 
that one thing. I can’t pass out any rules 
for success because I don’t know of any. 
As I said before, it was just luck with me; 
I wrote something that I thought was funny 
and the editor thought so too and so did the 
people who read it. 

“In those early days when I was flushed 
with the success of actually selling some- 
thing I veered out of my field and tried a 
serious short story. I labored and sweat 
(Continued on page 62) 
















a theme with plenty of inherent thrill, 

many writers make use of it in their 
fiction. And because the number of persons 
in the United States and Canada who are 
familiar with horse racing runs well over 
a million, the writer who deals with the 
turf handles dynamite. 

I have written and marketed almost forty 
articles pertaining to 
horse racing and al- 
though I know the 
game rather intimate- 
ly I never have yet 
sent off a manuscript 
to an editor without 
first submitting it to 
a friend of mine who 
has served practically 
all of his life as an 
owner and trainer. In 
all that time he has called me for only one 
mistake, but it pays to be extra careful in 
writing of horses and races as there are a 
thousand and one openings to make an 
error, due to the complexity of the sport, 
its particular parlance and the fact that it 
is closely bound by strict regulations and 
customs. 

It gives a wonderful twist to your plot 
to slip your heroine into the big race, dis- 
guised as a jockey and let her win and save 
the old homestead; but it also lays the 
author open to the most ludicrous ridicule. 
In testimony whereof, is the following para- 
graph from the track rules: 

“Jockeys . . . must 


cen: the Sport of Kings offers 


professions, 


not leave the 


jockey room until all engagements for 
the day have been fulfilled. Immedi- 
ately before mounting jockeys must 
test their weights on the scales provided 
for that purpose and upon failure to 
make such tests will be fined or sus- 





When Writing of Races.... 


By E. W. DonALDSON 


HIS is one of a series of articles 
published about various sports, 
businesses, 


and lingoes which, if filed by the 


writer, will offer valuable informa- 
tion when needed to verify a detail 
in a story or article. 


pended.” Jockeys are positively for- 
bidden the betting grounds.” 

Any girl, no matter how well disguised 
in the silks of a jockey, would have a hard 
time to pass the eagle eyes of the clerk of 
the scales, and then would have quite an 
embarrassing moment when forced to go 
and remove her silks along with the thirty 
or so boys in the jockey room . 

But this discussion 
of racing as it is fic- 
tionized, is not to 
criticize but'to inform. 
Although the sport is 
deeply complicated, 
the writer need not be 
in possession of all 
the minute details in 
order to spin a yarn 
that will pass the in- 


hobbies; 
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spection of even a 
veteran of the track. In the following syn- 
opsis I will try to set forth the essential and 
broad aspects of horse racing which should 
be filed in the fictioneer’s morgue for refer- 
ence when he is tempted to weave the thread 
of a race into his plot. 

Horses are shipped short distances these 
days, from farm to track and from track 
to track by auto van, a vehicle designed 
especially for this purpose. Long shipments 
are made by train, usually in horse pull- 
mans, accompanied by stable hands. 

At the race track the horses are taken 
to their barns, which are located nearby. 
The track superintendent assigns each 
“stable” or “string” to its quarters. A big 
string will have an entire barn; smaller 
strings are given adjacent stalls. Usually, 
the management requires that the horses be 
quartered in the track barns. This rule 
is excepted only when overcrowding occurs 
and then the owners must have permission 
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from the superintendent to stable outside. 

A “stable” is the group of horses under 
one Gwner. Also “stable” is used to desig- 
nate a farm, or ownership, that is to say, the 
“Whitney Stable,” or the “Bradley Stable.” 
Also, the “Whitney string.” 

With a stable comes the men who handle 
it. A big and wealthy stable will have as 
its head, the trainer. He is an important 
man, skilled and highly paid. Under him 
is the foreman, or foremen, and then the 
“swipes,” who are technically known as 
rubbers. The rub- 
bers actually handle 
the horses, the 
equipment and the 
stalls. A big stable 
will have several 
exercise boys, 
whose duty is to 
side the horses in 
their morning 
workouts. Exercise 
boys sometimes 
graduate into the 
saddle as jockeys 
or become trainers 
and possibly own- 
ers. Nearly all 
jockeys were once exercise boys. 

A small stable, consisting of two or three 
horses, can get along with less help. The 
owner sometimes acts as trainer, and even 
rubber. Or, he may hire an exercise boy 
from a larger stable. 

The barn at the track is a long, narrow 
building with an overhanging roof on each 
side called a “shed.” Beneath this long 
shed the horses are walked and trotted in bad 
weather, for exercise. Usually in the center 
of the barn are two rooms, called “tack” 
rooms, where the tackle is hung. Stable 
help use these rooms as their quarters, 
sleeping in them, eating, usually, at the 
track boarding house within the grounds. 


THE thoroughbred is a pampered and 

temperamental animal. His day’s work 
begins usually at an early hour, four or 
five o’clock. If he is to be raced soon, his 
training is rigid. He is taken to the track 
in the early morning by the rubber, then 
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called a “meeting” or a “meet.” 
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turned over to the exercise boy, who, under 
orders from the trainer, trots him or gallops 
him over a distance that varies from three 
furlongs to a mile and a quarter. 

As the horses “work” the “rail birds” or 
“clockers” watch with trained and sharp 
eyes, “clocking” them with their stop 


watches as they run. If a horse shows good 
speed or a desire to run, they take it to mean 
that he is coming into “form;” that he is 
nearing a condition of fitness that will soon 
mean a winning race. 


The trainer, by or- 
dering a “stiff” 
work when his 
horse is not yet 
“tightened up” or 
“ready” may do 
the animal more 
harm than good 
and set him back in 
his training. 
Horses are di- 
vided, roughly, into 
two classes, sprint 
and distance run- 
ners. A sprint 
race may be con- 
sidered any dis- 
tance less than a 
mile; a distance race anything from a mile 
up to a mile and a half. While a horse may 
be a able sprinter or a good distance runner, 
he is entered, frequently, at unfavorable 
distances, sometimes to fool the betting 
public, at other times to help his training. 


A trainer often enters a horse in one or 
more races before the animal is in condi- 
tion to extend his best effort. The theory is 
that an actual race “tightens” a horse better 
than workouts. Also, after a horse runs 
several disappointing races, the public re- 
fuses to bet on him and his “price” or his 
betting odds mount swiftly. But the trainer, 
knowing that the horse is improving and is 
ready to win, suddenly “shoots” with him 
and “puts him over at a price.” When a 
horse that has “shown nothing” or appears 
not to be in condition to win, does win, it is 


called a “killing” or a coup. 


The series of races run at a track is 
Races are 
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divided into classes, with definite rules for 
each. Cheap horses, termed “platers” or 
“selling platers,” run usually in claiming 
races, or claiming events. An owner, when 
he “drops” his horse in such a “spot” sets 
a price on the animal. Then, the weight 
that the horse must carry is graded accord- 
ing to the declared price. An expensive the- 
oretically speedy horse, must therefore carry 
added weight tend to slow the fast horses 
down to the level of the slow ones. 

The penalty for entering a fast horse at 
a low price and therefore favormg him 
with a light weight, is sometimes to lose 
the animal at that price. For any person 
may enter a claim for any horse in such a 
race, and if that horse wins, buy him for 
the price at which he was entered. (At 
western tracks a claimant must have a horse 
in the race.) Thus the owner who sneaks 
his horse in at a low price, to get light 
weight, stands to lose his horse at that price. 
This system tends to force automatic equal- 
ization of all entries. 


EIGHT is the most important item of 

racing and the most complicated. The 
uninformed writer will get along best by 
touching the question of weight lightly, if 
at all. In brief, there are two classes of 
races for the better grade of horses, handi- 
cap and stake. In a handicap race the 
weights are directly assigned by the track 
handicapper, who goes by his experienced 
judgment and a scale he has devised.. Horses 
that have shown merit are assigned extra 
weight to slow them down to the grade of 
the less able ones. Added weight is called 
impost. 

In a stake race the weights are based 
directly on the past performance of the 
horse. If he has won recent races he is 
penalized by extra weight; if a horse has 
never won a race the weight is light; 
younger horses are favored by weight over 
older ones and females over males. 

In writing of a stake or handicap event, 
it is well to lend color by giving it a name, 
such as the Holiday Handicap of the Hotel 
Parkley Stake. 

Added weight consists of lead bars which 
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are slipped into saddle pockets and strapped 
to the horse. Live weight is the jockey. If 
a horse is required to carry 115 pounds and 
the jockey and equipment weigh but 100, 
then 15 pounds of lead are added. 

Shortly before the time for the race the 
trainer and possibly the foreman accompany 
the horse to the paddock. This is a barn- 
like, open structure adjacent to the track 
where the horses are saddled and held until 
post time. The trainer saddles the animal 
or supervises the job. Then the jockeys 
come over from their quarters and report 
to the trainers. The trainer boosts the boy 
up into the saddle, or “pilot house” and then 
the boy leans down while the trainer whis- 
pers into his ear. 

He is now giving the rider instructions. 
“Get him off in front and keep him there,” 
or “Follow the pace to the six-furlong pole, 
hold him under double wraps.” (Reins 
wrapped twice around the wrist.) or, “Don’t 
extend him today. He’s not ready to shoot. 
He’s in for a work.” Perhaps the trainer 
may say to the boy, “This horse is ready 
to run, but we’re not shooting today, boy.” 
Such things are done at the races. 

In the meantime, the big crowd is “get- 
ting down its bets” in the betting shed, 
under the grandstand, where the pari-mutuel 
machines are located. Or, if it’s an “oral” 
track, wagering money with the book- 
makers or “bookies.” 

Then the horses are called to the post 
by the bugle and the escort, wearing his red 
coat and riding a stable pony, and leading 
the “parade” to the barrier. The horses first 
parade the length of the grandstand and then 
go to the post. Today, the starting machine 
is in general use, a series of stalls across 
the track in which the horses stand until 
the barrier goes up. The starter, on his 
platform in the infield, watches until the 
“field” of horses is in alignment, then he 
“lets them go.” 

The starting gate is withdrawn on rollers 
into the infield as the field gets away. A 
pacemaker goes out in front as the horses 
on the outside come down in a rush to the 
rail, seeking favorable position. They swing 
(Continued on page 51) 
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SURVEY of the cigarette - lighter 
jokes in the humorous magazines and 
columnistic calories shows this type 
of light humor to be pretty well extin- 


guished. Likewise, the sudden flair for 
Scotch laughs seems close to extinction. 
Halitosis jokes are in bad odor and Ma- 
hatma Gandhi’s shirt has been worn thread- 
bare for gags. And, as far as some publi- 
cations are concerned, parlor jokes are 
about as obsolete as parlors. 

But this is the way of humor—American 
brand. It puns in cycles. Each subject has 
its own lusty era; each must run its course. 
Today a sense of humor is most valuable 
when it tells you what is too old to laugh at. 


In the early days of our republic, humor 
was rather severe because most of it had a 
political significance. That was an “era of 
ill feeling” and considerable attention was 
given to pertinent, personal and derisive 
doggerel. Even our “Yankee Doodle” was 
plagiarism of an English barb directed at 
Oliver Cromwell when he rode into Oxford 
on a small horse, wearing a plume fastened 
into a knot called “macaroni,” hence the 
British version : 

“Nankee doodle rode to town 
Upon a Kentish nony, 
With a feather in his hat 
And called it macaroni!” 

The tune, in turn, was appropriated from 
a nursery rhyme of the days of Charles I, 
which included the lines: 
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“Lucky Locket lost her pocket, 
Kitty Fisher found it; 
Nething in it, nothing on it 

But the binding round it!” 

In tracing some present-day gags back 
to Joe Miller (1684-1738), research hounds 
have trailed the air of this “Yankee (alias 
Nankee) Doodle,” nee “Lucky Locket,” 
back to Italy. The inference is that fighting 
men with lusty voices carried the tune into 
Flanders of old, and from there it was 
broadcast to the Merrie Isles. 

Humor was such a political rapier in our 
republic’s infancy, finding so much un- 
bridled expression in campaign song, stump 
oratory, and printed hand-out sheets, that 
the Democratic Party once formally de- 
nounced the personal lampoon. The great 
American appetite for humor had to feed 
on something, so it was not long before the 
jest turned from individuals to classes, and 
then from classes to races. 

Between 1821 and 1850 more Irish mi- 
grated to the New World than any other 
nationality, and it was only natural that 
they should receive humorous as well as 
serious attention. It was during the Emer- 
ald Isle’s lean years (and many of the new 
arrivals were rustics and _ necessarily 
“green”), so it is not hard to understand 
why, sterling pioneers though these arrivals 
turned out to be, they were responsible for 
many national laughs at their expense, and 
such ancient wheezes as, “Do you see any 

green in my eye?” 
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Irish jokes held over for many years— 
probably longer than those for any other 
nationality. Around the time when Horatio 
Alger was the nation’s author, a wave of 
German immigrants exceeded that of the 
incoming Irish. This gave our struggling 
humorists a new sub- 
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Rogers, the man who lifted the wisecrack 
from disrepute to high position; Walter 
Winchell, who made slang so expressive 
that a reading public had to accept it; Ring 
Lardner, who can coin and string words 
to tickle his readers’ risibilities; the Odd 
McIntyre, who puts 
more faith in observa- 





ject and, because va- 





riety is also the spice 
of laughter, the Ger- 
man — both with and 
without “dot leedle 
Cherman band” — 
came in for his share 
of fun-provoking. 
Then along came 
the Civil War to give 
the Negro a new and, 
so it seems, a perma- 
nent place on the 








EORGE O. GILLINGHAM en- 


tered the journalism profession 
as an editorial writer for the Morn- 
ing Star at Newark. During the 
war, he was with the chemical war- 
fare service where his “gold bars 
got tarnished.” He has contributed 
to Saturday Evening Post, Plain 
Talk, Golden Book and Writer's 
Digest. At present he is assistant 
editor of Pathfinder, which job he 
has held for the past ten years. 


tions than in puns; 
Henry A. Courtney, 
who turns out more 
humor per typewriter 
ribbon foot than any 
funster I know; and 
“Bugs” Baer, who 
turned from _ sports 
to snorts. 

But I am getting 
ahead of my story. 

As American joke- 
smiths became more 




















pages of American 
humor. In this period 
Artemus Ward (Charles F. Brown) popu- 
larized American “josh” featuring mis- 
spelled words. This was before the day of 
headline reading, when people had more 
time to puzzle out dialect. President Lin- 
coln, it is related, once interrupted a hectic 
meeting of his cabinet to read aloud that 
Ward classic, “The High Handed Outrage 
at Utica.” Later appeared “Rare Bill 
Nye” who, with James Whitcomb Riley, 
made the nation “grin and chuckle, sob and 
sigh.” It takes a lot of sense for a man to 
make cents out of writing nonsense. Nye 
was such a man. He depended on play of 
words rather than on puns. One of our 
quaintest humorists was, of course, Mark 
Twain. Yet he disliked the term “humor- 
ist.” It reminded him of the time when 
he failed as a serious lecturer because, as 
he explained, “the minute I open my mouth 
they (the audience) begin howling and 
rocking with laughter.” But he was not 
the first jokesmith to find that out. A sense 
of humor had cost not a few Solons a bright 
political future ere this, all because those 
who listened would not take them seriously, 
no matter how seriously they wanted to be 
taken seriously. 


ND NOW we have such outstanding 
figures in humorism as genial Will 


numerous their wit 
became keener and, it may also be said, 
their anvils rang more loudly. Naturally 
the one who is the butt of a joke cannot 
see the point. Yet it was a long time be- 
fore victims of barbed humor were able to 
register concerted protest. However, the 
Irish and the Germans became such factors 
in theater audiences and the reading public 
that they were ultimately able to exercise a 
sort of censorship over the everlasting 
“cracking” at them. Irish take religion very 
seriously. They do not mind fun being 
poked at their brogue or at their actions, 
but they resent ridicule of matters affecting 
the church. Consequently the stage, in its 
own parlance, had to “lay off” the Irish to 
some extent. This, together with the mo- 
notony of a long reign of Irish and German 
jokes, spelled the doom of many vaudeville 
comedy teams. 

A fun-loving nation which looks to New 
York for ideas could not very well be ex- 
pected to pass over the rapidly increasing 
number of Jews in that city without com- 
ment. Nor could Manhattan itself for that 
matter. With one out of every four per- 
sons on the streets there a member of that 
race, it is not to be wondered that the He- 
brew joke was popularized on Gotham’s 
stage —even by Jewish actors in theaters 
conducted by Jews—and from there spread 
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throughout the country. Unfortunately, 
though, many of these jokes became un- 
complimentary to the Hebrew and to his 
methods of doing business, and it was not 
long before pressure was brought to bear 
to make this brand of humor less objection- 
able. “We don’t mind a joke on members 
of our race,” one Jewish critic explained 
to the writer, adding: “In fact, we tell 
them on ourselves. But we do object, and 
object strenuously, to the brand of humor 
which implies illegal and dishonest intent 
or action.” Which is only fair. 

But what were the humorists to do? 


Scotch thrift had long been a subject of 
British derision, even though such economy 
is dictated by large families and a land 
which gives meager returns. Golf was tak- 
ing a vital hold on America. Scotch “pros” 
were being imported by the wholesale, and 
American eyes, in which there gleamed 
humor, were naturally directed at the kilts. 


Here was a nationality whose numbers 
in America were so few that it could not 
be expected to register much of a kick. 
Consequently, the big guns of jokedom were 
trained on the new target. There was no 
limit to range and the firing became inten- 
sified to an unusual degree. Indeed, it 
really seems as though over-production also 
brought about the Scotch joke depression 
which set in as suddenly as “Scotch pre- 
ferred” stock had soared. Scotch witticism 
has suffered a premature death and now the 
world looks to something else to take its 
place. Last summer we went through a 
barrage of humor based on miniature golf 
and the bantam auto. The resultant laugh- 
ter was also of the bantam order, and this 
temporary target will not last more than 
another year at the most. What will take 
its place is still unknown. 

Meanwhile, though, epigramatic expres- 
sion is again enjoying its day. It is popular 
with some of our best minds in the business 
world. Of course, wisecracking under one 
name or another was practiced long before 
the era of Rogers-Winchell-Lardner,Mc- 
Intyre-Courtney-Baer, et al. Heywood 
Broun tells us that “for all his austerity and 
political evangelism,” William Jennings 
Bryan was at heart a wisecracker. But 
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bumptuous Mr. Broun is mistaken when he 
adds that “anyone who knows America at 
all must realize that wisecracking flourishes 
most abundantly in the small towns.” Per- 
haps it once did, but no longer. Before 
“Peck’s Bad Boy” grew up to pester radio 
stations for time on the air, the wisecrack 
undoubtedly was useful in whiling away 
time around the stove and crackerbox. Now 
it has more important duties to perform. 
For one thing how could present-day news- 
paper paragraphers live without the short, 
pointed, double-barrelled witticism popu- 
larly known as the wisecrack? 

Even the annual get-togethers of Henry 
Ford, Thomas A. Edison and Harvey Fire- 
stone are an unfailing source of this type 
of humor. And daily when Congress is in 
session we hear exemplary sayings of that 
kind in both House and Senate. Such 
political lights as “Al” Smith and “Jimmy” 
Walker, men whose penchant for witty sal- 
lies is well known, have helped give the 
wisecrack a political status. Radio broad- 
casters have taken up where after-dinner 
speakers left off in making the nation wise- 
crack-conscious, even though in Boston they 
may term it a “sophisticated crevice” and 
in some other highbrow places regard it 
only “as an epigram traveling second class.” 
The New York Reference Library calls 
wisecracking “the popular sport of the 
day.” Gilbert Seldes, writer and critic, 
comments: “If you hate wisecracking, it’s 
because you have an inferiority complex.” 
He hastens to add that “if you judge a 
wisecrack by its wisdom instead of by its 
crack you are lonely seven days of the 
week.” 

While awaiting developments in the field 
of humor, continue to bear in mind that the 
most practical joke is the one that sells. 
And the hardest thing in the world to laugh 
off is the joke that’s on you! Meanwhile, 
in these days of depression, he’s a good 
humorist who can humor his creditors suc- 
cessfully. So 

Look for the silver lining, folks, 
You'll find it time and again; 

Even the time-worn, threadbare jokes 
Get new heads now and then! 



















How to Work Up Theme 


It Isn’t Enough To Say, “People Ought to Be Good, and They Shouldn’t Be 
Bad.” You Must Make It Interesting 


By LaurENcCE D’Orsay 


Author of “Writing Novels to Sell,” “Landing the Editors’ Checks,” “Mistress of Spears,” ete. 


UPPOSE a man said to you: 
“Just sit down comfortably and bear 
with me for twenty minutes or half an 
hour. I want to explain to you that, in my 
carefully considered opinion, it is right for 
people to be good and wrong for them to 
be bad. I firmly believe that a virtuous 
woman is above rubies. Oh, Solomon had 
that idea, did he? Well, I’ve discovered it, 
too. I also think it is dreadfully sad when 
a poor little child is run over by an auto- 
mobile, and very fine when somebody saves 
the child from the speeding car at the risk 
of his life. Don’t be alarmed. In my half 
hour’s moralizing I shall put these familiar 
thoughts in pretty language, and that ought 
to satisfy you.” 

If you are one of those bluntly honest 
persons whom we all know to our sorrow, 
you would reply, “I’ve got a lot of things 
to do, and I can’t waste half an hour lis- 
tening to stuff I knew in Sunday school, 
even if you put it poetically.” 

But if—which is much likelier—you are 
one of those tactful liars who trifle with the 
truth when kindness and courtesy demand, 
you would suddenly remember that you are 
already late for your date with the girl 
friend, who gets frightfully mad when she 
is kept waiting. So, much as you would 
love to hear your friend’s discourse on the 
ethical imperatives, you'll really have to 
postpone the pleasure until you meet him 
again. (And you'll do your best to make 


sure that isn’t soon.) 

You flee from this man as if he were 
smitten by the plague. Yet he is only try- 
ing to do precisely what nine out of ten of 
the best unarrived writers are doing all the 





time. He promises to put his copy-book 
maxims into pretty language, and no doubt 
he does—whenever he can get anybody to 
listen to him. So do they. 

Here’s a chap, male or female; who can 
write. Good style. Shrewd, perceptive, 
sympathetic, convincing characterization. 
Noble ideas. Soulful view of the human 
comedy. A priestlike attitude towards the 
Muse of Fiction, “who teacheth him the 
path of song, and loveth the tribe of min- 
strels,” 

Will this chap write a story? Not at all. 
It is the last thing he thinks about, although 
he doesn’t realize the fact. He is a prophet, 
a teacher, a preacher. He has discovered 
THEME, and he’s all hopped up about it. 
He has just invented the Seven Cardinal 
Virtues, if not the Seven Deadly Sins, and 
he wants to tell the news. He writes a so- 
called story in a lot of pretty language. The 
net result is to inform the editor —not the 
readers—that honesty is the best policy, or 
that a good mother dearly loves her only 
baby. 

As a rule, this clever, soulful, inexpe- 
rienced amateur aims at the top. He wants 
to reach slick paper—the “quality group,” 
the high-class women’s magazines, the best 
general fiction markets. The people who 
try to write for the pulps usually realize 
that they ought to have something to write 
about before starting to write it. They 
know fine writing won’t carry them over. 
Yet, even with them, there is often a ten- 
dency to think that it’s good enough to say 
the hero is a brave, active lad, able to lick 
the brutal villain in a fist fight or beat him 
to the draw, and also a virtuous vassal who 
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doesn’t steal his employer’s cows but tries 
to catch the thieves who do. Many a re- 
jected red-blooded story comes home to its 
disappointed author because he thought too 
much about the nobility of the hero and the 
wickedness of the villain, and too little 
about the plot and action which should work 
out those points in a thrilling and entertain- 
ing way. 

But the clever, ambitious archer who aims 
his arrows at the best slicks stands in far 
greater peril. Aren’t their readers kindred 
souls, the salt of the earth, the intelligent- 
sia? Very well, then, the yarn must con- 
vey some very noble and appealing idea in 
beautiful writing and careful psychological 
study. So the ambitious minor prophet rea- 
sons. In the course of the beautiful writ- 
ing and the careful psychological study, he 
usually forgets that the yarn itself should 
be made interesting. 


THEME is the paradox of writing. It is 
everything. You can’t do without it. 
You must have it in every story, even the 
frothiest funny thing written in slang, or 
the cheapest and tritest melodrama. And 
yet it is nothing, absolutely nothing, so far 
as fiction interest goes. That is to say, it 
does not make a story in itself, or even 
begin to make a story. It is only the point 
of departure, the hint for the plot germ. 
Anybody can pick up a fine theme. Such 
themes are lying around all the time. Every- 
body knows them. Every writer picks one 
up and uses it whenever he wishes. But 
a story is not made simply by saying that a 
mother is a very fine mother who expects 
much from her son, and the boy fulfils her 
expectations in some very simple and ob- 
vious way, or anything like that. It doesn’t 
matter how well you may say it. You are 
merely dishing up the old copy-book stuff 
in pretty language, and that is fatal. 
Accepting your theme as a matter of 
course, just as every professional writer 
does, you must illustrate it and work it out 
by a striking story, giving the editor the 
“meat” he craves so savagely. First of all, 
you must get a vital dramatic problem of 
universal human interest, for you are aim- 
ing at the great magazines which are read 
by millions of people. Your theme should 
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suggest this problem to your mind pretty 
swiftly. The problem naturally brings with 
it the persons involved—the leading charac- 
ters, particularly the protagonist and an- 
tagonist, often the only ones of any im- 
portance. Then you must build up an un- 
usual and eritertaining dramatic conflict, a 
fight of some kind, in which this problem is 
carried to its solution. You must pyramid 
suspensive and well-connected action to a 
striking climax that contains, if possible, 
some note of distinct surprise. Not any 
surprise you may choose to suppose, how- 
ever. The surprise twist must be logical 
and well planted before you spring it. 

All this, mind you, from your original 
idea that honesty is the best policy. This 
is the way every good and acceptable story 
is written. And yet people say they prefer 
to write “the story of theme” because they 
can’t seem to think of plots! Plotting isn’t 
so very hard when you realize that theme 
is only the beginning, instead of falling 
down and worshipping it. 

Definite illustration beats general theory. 
Let’s see just how it is done. 

We will take the hardest markets. None, 
I suppose, is harder to make than Liberty 
or Collier’s, especially with the short short- 
story. The former pays approximately ten 
cents a word for this class of material; the 
latter, according to the statement of its 
editor in a recent issue of WriTER’s DicEsT, 
gives the happy authors from twenty-five 
cents to half. a dollar a word. Naturally, 
editors think they are getting something 
extra good when they loosen up like that. 
We may not always agree with them, but 
we must accept their theory of the matter, 
and not our own. 

Obviously, the winning short short is 
hard to write, for the simple reason that its 
brief space doesn’t give one the best of 
chances to develop a story in a way that 
takes the curse off its necessarily bromidic 
theme. There are only about a thousand 
words in which to do all the things that 
must be done before Mr. Sheppard Butler 
or Mr. William L. Chenery will play Mae- 
cenas. 

“The Greenhorn,” a short short published 
in Liberty, and “Among the Casualties,” 
another one printed by Collier's, will show 




















































us very nicely how the tritest and most bro- 
midic of themes can be worked up into the 
kind of story for which an editor pays big 
money. 

When Mrs. Correan Kirkham Sandberg 
undertook to write “The Greenhorn,”’ she 
began with the startling idea that honesty 
is the best policy. She didn’t rest there, 
and say to herself, “I’ll write a beautiful 
and noble story about a young man who 
was sorely tempted to steal, but remembered 
in time what he learned in childhood at his 
mother’s knee.” She went right ahead and 
turned her theme inside out. Dishonesty 
is the worst policy. The tricky schemer 
isn’t as smart as he thinks he is. Many 
other persons thought of that before she 
did, and, of course, she knew it. So she 
set to work to imagine an interesting story 
of a conflict between the honest “sucker” 
and the dishonest trickster, and to sew it up 
so tightly that the latter, caught unexpect- 
edly in his own toils, couldn’t possibly wrig- 
gle free. 

Her dramatic problem, naturally sug- 
gested by the theme and its inversion, pos- 
sesses the necessary appeal to any reader 
with a grain of fairness and human sym- 
pathy. Swen, the young Swede “green- 
horn,” bought “the Point” four years ago 
from a lumber company. Tim Porter, the 
company’s crooked manager, gave him a 
deed that isn’t worth the paper it is written 
on, intending to take the land back after the 
buyer improved it and made it valuable. 
The worthlessness of the deed is the basic 
premise of the plot. Swen cannot sustain 
his right of ownership in court, a fact he 
admits. Now, at the start of the story, Por- 
ter tells him he’s “gotta get off that Point” 
inside a week. The company needs it, and 
he doesn’t own it legally. 

Upon that faked and worthless deed 
Swen had built his dreams for the future 
and worked to make them come true. 
“Hadn’t he chopped down trees and built 
that neat little log house all alone? Hadn’t 
he grubbed out stumps and made a garden 
that would be the delight of his beloved In- 
grid when she came to America in the 
fall?” 

The dramatic conflict is well worked up. 
There is strong suspense right from the 
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start, and it is maintained and intensified 
until the surprising solution is sprung. How 
will Swen take the crushing news? What 
will he do? Can he avert the blow? Ap- 
parently he cannot, for one feels that Por- 
ter must be sure of his legal position, and 
Swen doesn’t even try to argue that point. 
But is there some unexpected way out? 

“The Greenhorn,’ you see, is the bold 
story which challenges the reader; the yarn 
in which the author confidently says, “You 
can’t think of the clever way out of this 
mess, but I can, and I shall tell you when 
I’m ready. Meanwhile, puzzle over it, and 
you won’t guess.” If such a story backs up 
its promise, it is a winner. If it doesn’t, it 
is sure of a rejection slip, no matter how 
well written; for nothing is worse than fail- 
ing in the battle after you have boasted 
when putting on your armor. 

“You sold me dat Point,” Swen says. “I 
paid you all I hadt for dis little paper. I 
haff vorkt hardt. I get retty for my vife. 
Now you tell me dat house an’ garten, all 
dose years, are for notting ?” 

And, of course, Porter retorts that busi- 
ness is business. It’s just too bad, but he 
can’t help it. An ugly-looking gun is with- 
in reach of his hand, for, like the reader, 
he thinks Swen may go berserk. But it 
turns out that the Swede is “yust laughin’ 
at the kindt of a greenhorn you tink I am.” 
He has the winnning card up his sleeve. 
After more suspense has been created by 
making the reader wonder what it can be, 
it is played. 

Swen wasn’t greenhorn enough to take 
the validity of his deed for granted. Long 
ago he took it to Lars Saunders, the smart- 
est young lawyer in northern Minnesota. 
“He knowed right off it vas no goodt. An’ 
den he tought of a vay to make you vant 
me to keep my Point, Tim.” 

Tim can’t think of anything that would 
make him want Swen to keep the coveted 
land, and neither can the reader. Then 
the Swede explains, illustrating his points 
by the relief map of the country usually 
kept in the office of a big lumber company. 
Acting on Lars’ advice, he has quietly 
bought some Government land in the bend 
of the river which carries the company’s 
logs down to its mill from the upper lake 
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in which they are collected. It is low-lying 
meadow land. 

Porter can’t see the point. He thinks it 
is a huge joke. “You’re a bigger sucker 
than I thought, Swen. Why, man alive, 
don’t you know that when we raised the 
river to float down the logs all those low 
meadows were flooded? That land’s no 
earthly good, Swen.” 

But Swen turns on him triumphantly. 
The trickster is trapped. 

“Yah. An’ don’t you know, Tim—smart 
faller like you—dat you can’t flood a man’s 
land vitout his permit? ... I came here to 
tell you to take dat vater offen dose mea- 
dows damn quvick . . . Or Lars Saunders 
says we gotta good case for court.” 

The company can’t afford to dam the 
river and drain the meadows. Its crooked 
manager has to confess defeat. ‘“What’s 
your price for those damn meadows ?” 


Swen smiles happily. “I vant a good 
deed for dat Point—an’ de sale price for 
dose meadows ain’t so cheap, neider !” 

It is no wonder that this story was bought 
for ten cents a word. Building from the 
simplest of themes, Mrs. Sandberg packed 
into the brief space of a short short all the 
chief elements that make good fiction, wind- 
ing up with that “skillfully executed sur- 
prise ending” which Mr. Chenery admits 
he likes, in common with all other magazine 
editors. 


OW LET us take a look at something 

which that gentleman bought. I don’t 
know whether he paid half a dollar a word 
for it, but I shouldn’t be surprised to hear 
that he did. “Among the Casualties” is one 
of the best short shorts Collier’s has pub- 
lished, which is saying much. 

Mulling over possible story subjects, it 
occurred to the author, Mr. F. R. Buckley, 
that a man often makes a fool of himself 
over a woman. This was known to Ptah- 
Hetep when, over five thousand years ago, 
he wrote the oldest book still in a state of 
physical preservation. And it was old stuff 
when Ptah-Hetep knew it. Eve started 
that racket. 
Continuing his 


highly novel line of 
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thought, Mr. Buckley reflected that the big- 
ger they are the harder they fall. Look at 
crafty Odysseus, pious Aeneas, Samson, 
King David, Holofernes, Admiral Nelson, 
and many another hero of brains and might. 
The daring, enterprising man, accustomed 
to having things pretty much his own way, 
can come the worst cropper when he allows 
his judgment to be warped by desire to 
stand well in a certain woman’s eyes and 
the determination to win her favor at any 
cost. All history has proved it. And his- 
tory is full of sad instances where all the 
King’s horses and all the King’s men 
couldn’t put big but silly Humpty-Dumpty 
together again. 

So Mr. Buckley thought he would re- 
write the good old story first written in the 
Garden of Eden. He did it so well that he 
got by Mr. Chenery, whose requirements, 
as stated to readers of WritTerR’s DiGEst, 
are pretty exacting. 


“We find it rather difficult to obtain 
good short-shorts, and we welcome them 
from beginners — but they must be ex- 
tremely well done, most professional in 
every respect, to interest us . . . The 
beginner would do well to avoid trite 
plots—we must have originality.” 


The remarkable originality of Mr. Buck- 
ley’s theme and plot germ has been shown. 
Of course, both he and Mr. Chenery know 
that any genuine novelty must come in the 
development of a story. They are well 
aware that you talk nonsense when you talk 
about original plots. 

From the composite picture of all the 
Humpty-Dumpties known to him in history, 
fiction, and real life, Mr. Buckley created 
Mr. Giacomo Salvaggi, a big man in more 
ways than one, including a chest like a bar- 
rel, a head like a keg, and two hundred and 
fifty pounds avoirdupois. When he had 
Mr. Salvaggi, Mr. Buckley had his story, 
for that story arises naturally from the sort 
of man this racketeering rhinoceros happens 
to be. 

Mr. Salvaggi’s dramatic problem, and 
also his sentence of death, are presented to 
him when Miss Dolly Kaye asks, “Which 
are you aiming to please —the old woman 

(Continued on page 55) 























































Poetry Magazines 


Offer Initial Applause 


By W. D. TrowsripGE 


ONCE heard a Frenchman addressing 
l a group of Americans. His gestures, his 

tonal modulation, his inflections cap- 
tivated the audience which responded with 
wave after wave of applause. Finally, he 
paused, smiling, himself captivated by the 
response of his listeners and said: “Thank 
you . . Thank you! Nothing gives so much 
encouragement as an occasional handclap.” 

That charming little Frenchman, with his 
uninhibited emotional nature, knew what 
too many beginning writers feel, but are 
inclined to disregard, that visible manifesta- 
tion of a receptive attitude is a great en- 
couragement to further effort. When the 
literary novitiate meets with repeated re- 
buffs in his attempts to place his output 
with the upstage magazines for cash—which 
is a satisfying form of approbation—he 
goes into a blue funk; and, too often, heaves 
a gargantuan sigh of self-pity and resigna- 
tion—and quits. So far as he is concerned, 
all avenues to recognition are closed. 

In such a mood, despairing, and with 
the chords of his emotional nature effective- 
ly plucked and vibrating, let the repulsed 
young writer turn to poetry—or, if he is 
incapable of that, at least to verse. Ah, I 
thought so. He has been reading H. L. 
Mencken, lord-god-almighty of American 
letters and butler to the house of Knopf, 
who has written somewhat to the effect that 
verse is an outlet for puerile maunderings 
and bucolic sighs. Probably he has not 
paused to consider that Mencken was re- 
cently married, thus testifying, despite his 
acidulous pretensions, that he is not him- 
self impervious to poetic moods; and likely 
he does not know that Mr. Mencken him- 
self wrote verse when he was getting his 
start as a writer. (One of the reasons it is 
hard to get copies of Mr. Mencken’s “Ven- 
tures Into Verse” is that Mencken has gone 
softly about buying and promptly destroy- 
ing copies.) 

Ernest Hemingway, author of “A Fare- 
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well to Arms,’ wrich ran serially in Scrib- 
ner’s magazine, which was issued subse- 
quently by the same house as a novel, and 
which later was dramatized for both the 
stage and the screen,—all, the least per- 
spicacious may surmise, at no monetary loss 
to Mr. Hemingway—published poetry in 
transition and other little reviews and poetry 
journals in his early days. 

Sherwood Anderson and many another 
literary giant contributed poems to maga- 
zines, inconspicuous in their time, which 
none the less had the courage and good taste 
to look for literary merit rather than a com- 
mercially valuable name. And, while these 
little magazines never, or seldom at any rate, 
were able to pay for published work, they 
served to introduce and encourage young 
writers, many of whom have persevered 
to profit financially from the notice which 
their unremunerated early efforts gained for 
them. 

I have before me, as I write this, three 
little magazines of recent publication date, 
magazines to which I have myself contrib- 
uted, one,a poetry journal and the other two 
“little” magazines which publish both prose 
and poetry, and none of which pay for ma- 
terial. Conspicuous among the names listed 
in the table of contents of two of them is 
that of Grace Stone Coates whose novel, 
“Black Cherries,’ recently published, is 
meeting a gratifying critical response. Mrs. 
Coates, a comparative new-comer to the field 
of writing, did her first work as a poet, ap- 
pearing in the little poetry magazines and 
literary reviews. Encouragement in this line 
led to her work in fiction, and thence to 
publication of her book. Her early appear- 
ances paved the way, also, for work which 
had appeared in magazines that pay. And 
she is now engaged in writing her next 
novel, already under contract. 

Other names from these same magazines 
include Edwin Seaver, Ted Olsen, Glen 
Ward Dresbach, Erskine Caldwell, Borg- 
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hild Lee, H. H. Lewis; and a score of others 
as well known in the rising literary genera- 
tion, most of whom are beginning to reap 
some kind of financial return from their 
literary efforts. 

Naturally, as well as there are good 
“little” magazines and poetry journals, there 
are bad ones; just as there are magazines 
of quality, and those which lack it, among 
the more prominent publications. Most of 
these little magazines, however, maintain a 
high standard, so slovenly work will get the 
writer no more attention with the better 
ones among them than with magazines 
which pay important cash for their material. 
If, however, the young writer definitely has 
something to say and says it well, he will 
get a friendly audience with the poetry and 
“little” magazines, and not infrequently a 
word of encouragement and advice. This 
he may supplement, if he needs it, with a 
technical course under some reliable tutor— 
one, preferable, who himself writes and 
publishes poetry — and, granting he does 
his work carefully and with integrity, he is 
veritably certain of getting some degree of 
attention. And if, in addition, he has within 
him the urge that will not be denied, well, 
let him write his own conclusion. 


ELOW are appended the names, editors 
and addresses of most of the poetry 
and “little” literary magazines which use 
verse. I have made no distinction between 
them with respect to quality, believing that 
it is better for each writer to find his own 
type of publication. Those which publish 
verse only are listed first, and are followed 
by a list of literary magazines which use 
other material as well as verse. Asterisks 
denote those which are known to have paid 
for material in the past. (No guarantee of 
present payment by all of those so desig- 
nated is made, for, as in other enterprises, 
some literary magazines have been affected 
by the current financial uncertainty. ) 


Verse Magazines 


Attic Salt, C. L. Peaslee, 321 Pine St., 
Williamsport, Pa. 

Bozart, Mary Brent Whiteside, Ogle- 
thorpe University, Ga. 


Poetry MaGAzINES OFFER INITIAL APPLAUSE 
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Carillon, 273% Macomb St., Washington, 
D. C. 

*Contemporary Vision, Ralph Cheney 
and Lucia Trent, 259 South 44th St., Phi- 
ladelphia, Pa. 

Gypsy, George Elliston, Times-Star, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

*Harp, The, Eunice Wallace, Larned, 
Kansas. 

Interludes, Wm. J. Price, 2917 Erdman 
Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 

Kaleidoscope, Whitney and Vaida Stew- 
art Montgomery, 702 N. Vernon St., Dallas, 
Texas. 

L’Alouette, C. A. A. Parker, 113 River- 
side Drive, Medford, Mass. 

Lyric, Virginia McCormack, Box 815, 
Roanoke, Virginia. 

Northern Light, The, B. C. Hagglund, 
Holt, Minnesota. 

*Poetry, Harriet Munroe, 232 East Erie 
St., Chicago, IIl. 

Palo Verde, D. Maitland Bushby, Box 
186, Scottsdale, Ariz. 

Poetry World, The, Henry Harrison, 27 
E. 7th St., New York, N. Y. 

Rebel Poet, The, Jack Conroy, Rural 
Route 4, Moberly, Mo. 

Sonnet Sequences, M. L. Marshall, Land- 
over, Maryland. 

Star Dust, Edith Mirick, 3314 Newark 
St., Washington, D. C. 

Step Ladder, The, 1223 E. 53rd St., New 
York, N. Y. 

Tom Tom, Scottsdale, Ariz. 

Troubador, Box 718, San Diego, Calif. 

Westward, Florence R. Keene, 1530 
Leavenworth St., San Francisco, Calif. 

Many poetry magazines, while they do not 
pay directly in cash, offer cash prizes, books 
and other prizes. 


Literary Reviews Using Verse 


Blues, Charles Henri Ford, 28 Grove St., 
New York, N. Y. 

Driftwind, Walter John Coates, North 
Montpelier, Vermont. 

Earth, J. Niver, 
Wheaton, III. 

Front, S. Prins, 13 Bierboschstraat, Am- 
sterdam (Z), Holland. (American Editor: 

(Continued on page 47) 
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Five Qualifications for 
Literary Success 


By Wa Ter B. PITKIN 


HERE are five main qualifications for 
i i literary success which are so much 
more important than many other little 
ones, that I will speak about them and for- 
get the rest. Some are already known per- 
fectly well; anybody who has ever tried to 
write for ten hours will know them. 
The most obvious requirement is a certain 
kind of creative im- 


the kind where the imagination makes meth- 
ods of approach. It is born in a person quite 
as much as is the blood structure and every 
other physical detail in his body. That’s the 
kind which you find in the highly creative 
writer, in the extravagant imagists like Poe. 
The creative writer does not depend on the 
memory, but on a positive form of dream- 
like thought or 
reverie. 
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ty to sit in a dark 
room, shut your eyes, 
think about some 
particular scene and 
conjure it up in such 
detail that you can 
convey to others 
what you recall or 
imagine. 

I find that nearly 
all people who go 
very far have vastly 
superior memories in 
some direction. For 
example, they can re- 
member how people 
look, how they talk, 
and their general at- 


country. 


sold anonymously. 
American Editor 


article for us. 
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ALTER B. PITKIN, Professor of 

Psychology in the School of Jour- 
nalism, Columbia University, is probably 
the leading authority on journalism in this 
In former 
voluminous producer of fiction which he 
Two years ago, as 


Britannica, he supervised the research, 
rewriting and editing of the present new 
edition of that mammoth work. More re- 
cently he has directed the scenario depart- 
ment of Universal Pictures. 
author of a number of books among them 
“The Psychology of Happiness,’ ‘The 
Art of Sound Pictures,”’ and ““The Art and 
Business of Short Story Writing.” Pro- 
fessor Pitkin recently was a guest lecturer 
at a meeting in New York City of the 
resident students in fiction writing of 
Thomas H. Uzzell, 


Commercially 
speaking, the im- 
agination based on 
memory is worth 
ten times the sec- 
ond. In other words, 
realistic writing or 
some variation of 
realistic writing, 
brings more money 
than purely fanciful 
writing. The reason 
is that the great ma- 
jority of people who 
read our average 
writing would prefer 
realistic material 
rather than extreme 
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titude, all sorts of 
little details. They 
are sure of them. They don’t have to stop 
and scratch their heads and look in their 
notebooks. They carry them around. In 
other words, in the extreme sense of the 
term, a good writer need not be a man of 
high creative imagination. He may be the 
realistic type of writer whose scenes were 
auite frankly drawn from past experiences. 

There is another type of writing in which 
that kind of reporting is not enough. It is 
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fantasy. Either they 
don’t understand it 
or they dislike it in some definite way. 


THE second requirement is a _ very 

genuine, insistent urge to express your- 
self, to use the medium of language 
for your thinking and your relations to peo- 
ple. We know today that this is a definite 
species of personality—a great majority of 
people haven’t that particular urge in their 
systems. Most people work through their 
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larger muscles more, even in their relation 
with people. You need not have a feel for 
languages, but an irresistible desire to es- 
tablish your relations with other people 
through the medium of language is an ob- 
vious qualification. People who deal -with 
others chiefly by managing them or by talk- 
ing to them are not likely to be writers. 

The third requirement, the one which 
I have for a great many years laid much 
stress on, is the factor of energy, just plain 
horse power. The energy factor is indis- 
pensable to long range professional success, 
for two reasons. One is economic; fhe 
other, purely psychological. The economic 
factor is that there are many thousand 
others trying to write stories and sell them 
as well as you, and about 150 editors who 
are being attacked. 


As for the psychological reason: I am 
very strongly convinced of one thing, and 
that is that sheer doing of things is what 
develops the nervous system. For a great 
many years I was rather stumped to defend 
that view and had the great luck to have it 
corroborated a few years ago by Dr. Tilney, 
who, in a series of studies which had noth- 
ing to do with my interest, of course, 
actually demonstrated by microscopic re- 
search that the only way in which you can 
make the fibres of the brain grow properly 
is to keep on working; they don’t stop if 
you let them grow. They’l keep at it until 
you are forty. They begin to grow at seven, 
fifteen, sixteen and seventeen years; then 
drop, and pick up again at twenty-two and 
twenty-three; after that, most people get 
tired. But if you keep plugging there is a 
big spurt around forty, the people who get 
over the top as a rule do so after forty in 
the right game. They may make a success 
earlier; they may get a start, but at forty 
they get close to that last spurt of natural 
growth which usually adds a certain kind 
of perfection, skill and dexterity which the 
younger writer lacks. 

Does this energy continue ofter forty? 
Eighty-three or so. Arnold Bennett was 
going full speed when he died. You will 
find them all hanging on at sixty, sixty- 
five, somewhere around there. It all de- 
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pends on how hard you work before you are 
sixty. Of course, I am not talking about 
sense, but about energy. You will find a 
very curious connection between horse 
power and what you turn out. I believe 
that’s one of the chief reasons why a good 
many hard-working newspaper men _ get 
ahead in the writing business: at lease once 
a month they have to write pretty hard on 
some story; they have to hit the high spots ; 
they have to work under pressure which 
means using a lot of energy in a short space 
of time, and that’s what does the trick. 


HE fourth requirement is the obscure 
one: The capacity for analysis. What I 
mean by that in its simplest form, is the 
capacity to work for a certain period on a 
creative job, maybe an hour or a week at 
a fairly stiff pace, under high pressure, 
then stop cold, get away from it, and come 
back to it no longer as a writer or an artist, 
but as a hard-boiled critic, look at the stuff 
and say: “Well, what have I done?” and 
by dissecting learn through your own criti- 
cism for your next spurt in writing. 

One of the commonest causes of the 
failures that I have seen in a great many 
thousands of people in the last quarter of 
a century in the writing business has been 
an incapacity to switch to the critical atti- 
tude; and instead fall in love with every 
word that they put on paper; they kiss it 
goodnight and sleep with it, dream about it, 
worship it, regard it as something sacred 
and fail to get a point of view toward if 
which will some day let them believe what 
the editor will say. Of course, this point 
of view involves capacity for dissection 
which I won’t try to explain. 


HE fifth requirement is closely related 

to analysis and is a firm objectivity 
toward your subject, a capacity to look at 
the thing you are writing about with a cer- 
tain kind of detachment without identify- 
ing yourself too much with it. There is 
one limited type of writing for which ob- 
pectivity is not very important. This is 
highly introspective, autcbiographical writ- 
ing. Even there, the people who do best 
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achieve a kind of objectivity, lose their feel- 
ings toward their own feelings, not contin- 
ually, but intermittently. Lewis, being a 
great writer, has flashes in which you think 
that man is going to get over very, very 
big. In my opinion he never has because 
that trait is totally missing. He never can 
get over being sorry for himself. This 
feeling blocks a kind of great vision; every 
once in a while you come upon something 
people of that kind write or say which rings 
false and lacks conviction simply because 
the writer cannot become objective toward 
his own work, 


REQUENTLY I am asked why men 

are better writers than women. The 
trouble with women is the frame matters 
to them, and not the picture. Again, 
women have great difficulty when they face 
a situation in getting at the cause of things. 
This brings me back to the general question. 
In 999 cases out of a thousand, men are 
better writers. Men can write women 
straight off the map. Just as in music 
there never has been a great creative woman 
artist in the world’s history, there hasn’t 
been anybody among women who is even 
the best second-rater. This is true of a 
great many arts. It is therefore very im- 
portant for women to understand themselves 
if they are trying to compete in this field. 
A woman who knows her limitations can, 
by watching them, move in that direction 
where she can achieve the best. 

I am talking here of women as great 
writers —- not as commercial successes. 
There are a great many more commercial 
successes among women writers, than men. 
The deepest difficulty which confronts a 
woman who wants to rise to the very top 
is that there are many forces in her emo- 
tional nature and in her activities that limit 
her to petty things, and you have to con- 
ceive things pretty clearly to get to be a great 
writer. Women are more realistic than 
men. Men are romantics. Men have ideals 
and they pursue them, and they give up 
their wives and children and jump their 
board bills to carry out an ideal. 

Men tend to single tracks more than 
They tend to release their ener- 


women. 
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gies aling the line of an obsession. If it 
is a noble ideal, a man becomes a genius; 
he does the one thing. He has a capacity 
for focusing on an ideal. That’s what in- 
terferes with the realism. That’s why I 
believe that the country would probably be 
much better off if the men were forbidden 
to hold political office. In politics you need 
realists. The men all have their own ideas, 
and the result is that we have two million 
laws, made by men with the ideas of getting 
rich, skinning somebody, or becoming fa- 
mous, all of which is very bad for running 
a country. 

Women’s tendency is to see all the de- 
tails in life, to notice everything. That 
realism helps a woman in a certain type of 
professional writing enormously and in that 
class women can beat men all hollow. I 
mean realism of the Jane Austen type, the 
kind that has been favored by the great 
women’s magazines: A capacity to see more 
in a situation, a thousand and one little de- 
tails, how they all run together, and to place 
them so that the whole picture comes out. 
The bigger composition is lost in it only 
too often, but that does not hurt in the field 
of highly successful commercial writing; 
it hurts only in the field of very great liter- 
ature, but as it is usually unprofitable, I 
don’t see why anybody should bother with it. 


ERE is a question asked me recently: 
When a person finds himself feel- 

ing deep emotion, such as dissolving 
into tears at a play or when reading 
a story, is that an indication that. the 
subject matter of the thing he is listen- 
ing to or reading should be the kind of 
thing he should be himself writing 
about if he intends to be a writer? In 
other words, do the things that move 
us most deeply in our pensive moments 
determine the things that we could 
be most expressive about in our crea- 
tive moments? 

This is a very intelligent question and 
touches a very difficult problem in the 
whole field of sensitivity and the emotion. 
The shorthand answer, the inadequate 
answer, is that there is no connection at all 
between a person’s sensitivity and his crea- 
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tive abilities. There is no fixed rule for any 
connection between them—none whatsoever. 
A person may be enormously sensitive in 
a field that is very simple, for instance, 
color sensitivity, without having a vestige 
of creative artistry in the field of painting. 
There the creative artist is dependent chiefly 
upon imagery and he may or may not have 
an intense imagination along with his color 
sensitivity. There is no necessary connec- 
tion there. Many people who are tremen- 
dously sensitive to color have no capacity 
whatever in projecting it. 

In the field of emotion the answer is not 
quite so easy. By and large the same thing 
holds. A person’s emotional reactions to a 
situation whether real or imaginary are not 
a very good index of his creative abilities. 
They reflect too many other things. A man 
may, for example, develop tremendous moral 
indignation at seeing a particular event: A 
case of injustice in a court room, cruelty 
to a child or a dumb animal; but he can’t 
draw from that, in the slightest, a conclu- 
sion that he could write or, in any other 
form, create a scene and characters that 
would arouse that indignation in others. 
There is no connection at all between the 
two. 

There is a third way of answering this 
question that will slightly qualify this neg- 
ative. Assuming that a person has a cer- 
tain creative imagination and urge to write 
to begin with, then there are certain types of 
emotions which will reenforce, and so to 
speak, give a heat, power and light to that 
ability and whatever those emotions happen 
to be. In that particular case he must use 
them in his writing. This is a very different 
situation from the one that is typical. 

Take Sinclair Lewis’ case, and one of his 
outstanding writings, “Arrowsmith.” There 
along with the picture we have the expres- 
sion of a type of indignation more or less 
rationolized and subdued, dislike, contempt, 
and scorn for certain types of small village 
people, small business people. That emotion 
which Lewis cherishes toward these people 
helped him write the book, but you could 
never assume in anybody else that those 
who have the same emotional reaction could 
write like Sinclair Lewis. The ability isn’t 
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linked with the emotion; but the emotion 
is linked with the abality of it is there. 
HAT are the moral obligations of the 
fiction writer, especially as regards the 
writing of stories dealing with crime, sex, 
and sentimental interpretation of life? 

There are two answers. I can’t see any 
difference between the moral obligation in 
the work of a fiction writer and that of a 
subway conductor, clergyman, aviator, or 
anybody else. I don’t see any basis for 
distinguishing them. There is one common 
basis of judging your conduct of what’s 
right or wrong for yourself. 

The other side of the question is a more 
interesting and debatable one. There is 
a great deal to be said on it. It is this: Do 
stories about crime incite crime in others? 
I will begin with an illustration. A few 
years ago some worried people came to me 
and tried to get me interested in the great 
campaign against the motion picture indus- 
try because it was running pictures of gun- 
men and degenerates, male and females, 
and was regarded as harmful. In the midst 
of this, a representative from the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor said she was empow- 
ered by her paper to inquire on this whole 
subject, to get cases that prove the very 
serious effects of these motion pictures. 
That sounded very interesting to me, and I 
said, “Go to it.” The first trail we got 
came from Sing Sing. Warden Lawes had 
in Sing Sing fifty-two or fifty-three pris- 
oners, all of whom had been in Sing Sing 
for having committed the same crime in a 
peculiar way; and the way in which the 
crime was committed by all the men had 
never been thought of or shown except in a 
motion picture. These men committed the 
crime some time after the picture appeared. 
That was a grand newspaper story. The 
young lady tried to get the facts of the 
cases and discovered that instead of War- 
den Lawes having fifty cases, he did not 
have one case. There wasn’t a single piece 
of evidence to expand the theory when 
thse prisoners explained how they went 
wrong. 

In Boston, there was a case of the Lone 
Wolf man. He was found affecting the 

(Continued on page 50) 












N THE last few years the field of the 
research writer has broadened enor- 
mously. Most of us in the younger 
generation used to think, I imagine, that 
research was a pretty dull thing. But that 
was a few years back before the brilliant 
series of biographies by writers of our own 
day brought to life for us such a catholic 
collection of personalities as Queen Victo- 
ria, “Boss” Tweed, the Rothschilds, Henry 
Ward Beecher, Daniel Drew, Kit Carson, 
Leonardi da Vinci, Billy The Kid, Ninon 
de Lanclos, and Sam Houston. 

In addition to the biographies we have 
had such books as the “Outline of History,” 
the “Story of Philosophy” and “The Story 
of Virginia’s First Century” to indicate but 
a few of the fields into which research writ- 
ers have delved. 

The lay reader, while he enjoys these 
books, which add greatly to his cultural 
background, would be surprised to learn 
that it took the respective authors years to 
collect the material for these books. It all 
seems such straight reading when it is writ- 
ten out in final form. But the writer in any 
field knows that easy writing makes hard 
reading, and that to gain that sure, easy 
touch that so swiftly and completely trans- 
ports the reader into the little world the 
writer has created, and which holds him 
there enthralled, frequently comes only by 
the hardest kind of work. 

The true research writer is, of course, a 
craftsman of the highest type. He loves 
his work and takes pride in it. Above all 
else he will go to any end to see that his 
every statement is accurate, and that his 
whole work is fully rounded. 

That means a painstaking inspection of 
every printed source—whether it be book, 
pamphlet or newspaper. It means a refer- 
ence to every manuscript or document the 
writer can obtain access to, which has any 
bearing on the subject or its background; it 
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means searching out and talking to others 
who have some knowledge on the subject; 
and running down every other avenue of 
information which may add even the small- 
est detail to the picture. 

It is a man’s-sized job, this research, and 
the financial rewards are none too large. 
But if a writer wants to write an historical 
novel or play, a biography of a man who 
lived in the dim past, a history of a period 
or a place—or a hundred other things that 
require careful looking up — and if he is 
really interested in the subject—he will get 
more joy out of the discovery of a new fact, 
more real pleasure and kick in uncovering 
an hitherto overlooked source, than can be 
imagined by anyone who has never done 
research work. The research writer is in 
a sense an explorer, and he may at times 
feel as Conrad must have when as a boy he 
placed his finger on an uncharted map and 
said: “I’ll go there some day.” And when 
he has gone there, obtained his material and 
put it into final form, if he has done a good 
job, perhaps he can again feel as Conrad 
must have felt when he had compressed the 
uncharted wilds into one of the greatest 
short stories in the English language, 
“Heart of Darkness.” He will have the 
thrill of accomplishment, the satisfaction of 
a job well-done. 

The best way to get started on a piece of 
research writing is to take a character, sub- 
ject or period in which one is interested and 
read everything available on it. The first 
few books will give one the running thread 
of the story. That, of course, is but the 
beginning. Each succeeding bit of- infor- 
mation will add something. For each de- 
tail, once the main story is blocked out in 
the writer’s mind, adds to the picture, ex- 
plains things which puzzled him before— 
often opens up new vistas on all of the 
material available to that point. 
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N THE early stages of the work the card 
index at the public library is decidedly 
helpful, as are encyclopedias and the various 
works on general biography to be found in 
almost any library. For no matter what 
the subject, men must move through it if it 
is to be alive. And in following out the 
lives of his characters, the research writer 
will often be impressed with 
the old saying that truth is 
stranger than fiction. 

From these primary sources 
the writer may uncover the 
names of other books, and the 
location of other material can 
be learned. Newspaper files 
for the period under study 
should be consulted whenever 
available for invaluable back- 
ground material. Reference 
should also be made to the 
files of old magazines for the same purpose, 
and often the index to current periodicals 
will turn up material which has appeared 
recently bearing on the subject. The com- 
plete bibliography of a good biography is 
enormous. 


Detailed notes must, of course, be taken 


as this system of research continues. Care 
must be taken at the time to note down each 
source so that conflicting facts may be 
weighed later in the light of fuller informa- 
tion, and that a proper bibliography may 
be compiled. 

I have found that in going to various 
source books it is well to finish with one 
volume before taking up another. In this 
way the unity and continuity of the author’s 
thought is preserved. It is helpful if each 
source book is given a key number or letter 
in one’s notes, so that notes from the same 
source book may be later separated, if they 
bear on different topics, without losing their 
source identity. 

Another helpful trick is to write or type 
one’s notes on but the right half of each 
page, leaving the left half blank for other 
material bearing on the same point. A 
loose-leaf note book is almost essential, for 
with it the leaves of notes may be shuffled 
about at will until they all fall into their 
proper divisions of the subject. 
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Early tentative drafts of the final mate- 
rial, written on but the right half of the 
paper, also save time as corrections and 
even rewriting of portions of the manu- 
script can be successfully accomplished 
without unnecessary copying of the portions 
which are to stand. 

Material for the research writer is avail- 
able in every section of the 
country, for each locality has 
its outstanding figures, its 
particular niche in our history. 
Even folk lore may produce 
such a figure as Paul Bun- 
yon, that legendary giant of 
the lumber camps. In col- 
lecting folk lore material the 
main task of the research 
writer is, of course, to collect 
the tales by talking to people 
throughout the countryside, 
and getting them to tell them to you. Or 
better yet, to listen in while they tell them 
to each other. After that it is a question of 
selection, arrangement and emphasis in the 
writing, so that the legend or the series of 
legends may be built up from the angle 
which gives the best picture of the figure 
the writer is trying to portray. 

The local historical society too is a mine 
of another type of source material, and will 
usually be found ready to lend a helping 
hand to the sincere digger after facts. 


Whatever the material may be, usually 
two or three times as much as can be used 
is collected. But without it much of the 
authoritative tone of the final draft would 
be lacking. For more often than not it is 
being absolutely sure of an important detail 
that takes weeks or even months to trace 
down, checking and rechecking on perhaps 
half a dozen sources as the work of nailing 
down the elusive fact progresses. When 
finally success does come, with it comes the 
feeling that at least you are sure of that, 
and so that detail and the other details you 
have made sure of by the same method, act 
as the rock foundation on which you build. 

The extra material you gather is never 
wasted. You cannot know too much about 
a subject you are going to write about, no 
matter what the field. But where every- 
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thing must be first looked up, and then 
checked and rechecked again, it is doubly 
important for the serious writer to get as 
much as he can of the whole picture before 
attempting to hand on to others the fruit of 
his study. 

The sources may, of course, be looked up 
at leisure, and are, in fact, most productive 
when that method is followed. For in be- 
tween times the research writer will find 
himself reading the notes he has thus far 
taken, and from them forming gradually 
the general theme he is to write about. 

Research also has a valuable by-product. 
It gives the research writer a bird's-eye 
view of how other writers write. For no 
one can read and take notes on the vast 
amount of material necessary to any well- 
rounded piece of research writing without 
absorbing the way it is presented. 

History ceases to be a bunch of dates 
and becomes the living, breathing story of 
our ancestors. And after all it is rather 
a fine thing for us all to get a better under- 
standing of our background. And that is 
what, in his own inimitable way, our mod- 
ern research writer is giving to us. 

Not long ago I heard a research writer, 
who has grown both moderately rich and 
moderately famous through his three or 
four books on a foreign country, tell of his 
visit there after his books had been pub- 
lished. The most astonishing thing was the 
attitude of the natives, all of whom treated 
him with a kind of awe. A friend who had 
lived in that country for many years finally 
explained it to him. 
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“They are sure,” he said, “that hundreds 
of years ago, in the period about which you 
write, you were one of the actors in your 
own drama. In other words, they think 
that in your present being you are a re- 
incarnation of one of their ancestors. For 
they are certain that otherwise you could 
not have written as you did. They will not 
believe that your years of research have 
done it. You know too much. You do not 
make mistakes. Only a native, they say, 
could do that. They believe it so sincerely 
that they have almost converted me.” 

Of course the natives unknowingly paid 
that writer a high compliment. For it is 
such perfection that every research writer 
worthy of the name strives with all his might 
to achieve. 

And when it is achieved--ah—whisper 
it — there is nothing like it for building a 
writer’s reputation. One good—and when 
I say good I mean good — research book, 
and a writer is made. He becomes at one 
step not only a prominent author, but an 
authority on the subject on which he has 
written. His publishers, who like success 
as much as anyone, will be after him imme- 
diately for another book. 

And while he is working on it — and he 
gets a hurry call to speak at a “literary eve- 
ning” — how thankful he will be for the 
extra material he has which he didn’t put 
into his book. It will not only enhance his 
reputation — but, by Gosh, it will sell his 
book. 

And that, to an author, is something 
always to be desired. 
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Selling the Laundry Field 


By Frep E. KunKeEt 


ANY free lance writers and news- 
M paper correspondents often pick up 

ideas for articles in the laundry 
field, and in looking up the listings of trade 
journals in this field find but a few maga- 
zines. Here is what is believed to be a 
complete field for 
such articles : 

Laundry Age, 1478 
Broadway, New 
York City. J. M. 
Thacker, Editor. 

National Laundry 
Journal, 461 
Eighth Ave., New 
York City. W. F. 
Tobias, Editor. 

Laundrymen’s Guide 
and Dyeing & 
Cleaning Trades Journal, Bona Allen 
Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. H. S. Hudson, Editor. 

Starchroom Laundry Journal, 415 Com- 
mercial Square, Cincinnati, Ohio. J. N. 
Wheeler, Editor. 

Pacific Laundry Journal, 369 Pine St., San 
Francisco, Cal. 

Progressive Laundryman, 77 W. Washing- 
ton St., Chicago, Ill. R. R. Shuman, 
Editor. 

Laundry & Dry Cleaning Journal of Can- 
ada, 366 Adelaide St., W., Toronto, 
Canada. 

Bulletin, Laundry Owners National Asso- 
ciation, P. O. Drawer 1187, Joliet, Ill. 
American Outlook, American Laundry Ma- 
chinery Co., Cincinnati, Ohio (a house 

organ). Wm. A. Biddle, Editor. 


magazines 
field. 


writers who 


These magazines need articles not only 
about commercial laundries, but also about 
laundries in hospitals and hotels, known as 
institutional laundries. They like out of the 
ordinary run of stuff. For instance, if you 
are familiar with research work or canvass 


BEGINNING this month Writ- 
er's Digest will publish each 


month an instructive accurate ar- 
ticle on some specific group of 


in the trade journal 
Articles will be only by 
have sold to these 
magazines over a period of time. 
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work of what a woman’s viewpoint is on 
laundry service as against home-laundrying, 
that is frequently acceptable material. 

If you can pick up a good story on the 
operation of trucks, cutting costs of opera- 
tion, keep down accidents while driving, 
keeping trucks in 
topnotch condition 
and constantly on 
the job, insurance 
features on trucks, 
accident and liability, 
plant insurance, and 
insurance cost cut- 
ting as a whole, that 
is acceptable mate- 
tial. Editors also 
like novel pick-up 
and delivery angles, 
stressing some special method or system em- 
ployed. How often are trucks painted and 
do they have their own paint shop? If so, 
go into detail on this, with photos. 

Sales contests are old stuff, but there is 
nearly always a new angle to be developed 
into a brief or a long story, according to its 
novelty or unusualness, no cut and dried 
plans. 

Instead of general write-ups of laundries, 
it is always more acceptable to devote one 
article to a department rather than writing 
up one long article about the laundry. 
Laundries have several or more departments 
as a rule, and do more in one department 
than another. How did they build up that 
department, and how are they going to build 
up the others, or discontinue them ?—is al- 
ways a story chucked full of reader interest 
for other plant owners, which is the slant 
to keep in mind. 


USINESS-BUILDING articles such as 
through newspaper advertising cam- 
paigns, direct-by-mail campaigns, solicita- 







































tion through driver-salesmen, through han- 
dling complaints and adjustments properly, 
are all live topics, if handled with the eye 
to the unusual rather than trite or common- 
place practice. And, of course, always 
“photos” .* 

The dry cleaning angle of the laundry 
field is a rapidly growing phase of laundry 
development, which nearly always finds ac- 
ceptance if well done, and shading away 
from the usual. 

The writer who would cultivate this field 
can make no mistake in getting sample cop- 
ies of all these journals listed above, and 
studying their contents from month to 
month, and then preparing a questionnaire 
before undertaking the job of making an 
interview. This questionnaire should cover 
every angle of laundry operation, as 
glimpsed from the editorial contents of these 
magazines and the advertising they contain. 
In that way an interview will not be wasted, 
but something can always be worked up 
commensurate with the time spent, even if it 
is only two or three short “idea” articles of 
200 or 300 words each. But the chances are 
some feature stories will pop up as a result 
of the interview which can be done in 1,000 
words and not over 1,200 or 1,500 at the 
most (a good trade journal acceptable 
length), with photos. 

A great many laundries now operate 
branch stores, and window display features 
can sometimes be obtained which produce 
very acceptable stories. Throughout the 
story remember not the “editor” but the 
“laundry operator”. What would be of in- 
terest to other “laundry operators” in other 
parts of the country? They are the editor. 

What will make laundry operators every- 
where tear the cover off the magazine and 
dig up “hot” information and_business- 
building ideas or merchandising stunts 
which have just been tried out for the first 
time? That is the slant that brings checks. 

What slogans or service ideas have 
worked out well? What store atmosphere 
has been developed in branch stores? What 


* Special cameras for writers are sold by East- 
man. Address W. B. Potter, Eastman Kodak Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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makes them more popular than pick-up and 
delivery? What interior arrangement have 
they that is out of the ordinary? Are there 
any unusual delivery trucks about town? 

Sometimes seasonal articles can be worked 
up in a line with New Year ideas, inventory 
articles, for January; advertising hook- 
ups with Valentine’s Day, or Washington 
and Lincoln’s birthdays, for February; or 
with Easter and St. Patrick’s Day for 
Spring articles; baseball and racing tie-ups ; 
Memorial Day and Mother’s Day tie-ups 
for May; Summer articles for vacations and 
outings, Independence Day for July; Labor 
Day for September; Hallowe’en for Oc- 
tober, etc. These should be sent to the 
editor sixty days in advance of publication. 
Stories for the August issue are mailed the 
first of June. 

The live wire will catch all angles, study 
his field intensively, and produce exactly 
what the editor wants. When he has thor- 
oughly saturated his market and knows ex- 
actly what is wanted in that field, then he 
becomes an expert, is sought after, forms 
a permanent connection, and lies in “clover”. 

The trouble is that too many would-be 
writers exhaust themselves and spread their 
energies over too many fields. If you can 
become a specialist in one, then it is safe 
to take on another, and become a specialist 
in that. And in the trade journal field the 
road is endless. 

In order to make a good job of this field, 
it is well to remember also, that once you 
sell to one journal, you must use a different 
pen name for the others, as the editors in 
this field prefer to run only a writer’s name 
whose name does not appear in any of the 
other magazines in this field. 

Only the trade journal field seems to have 
developed this “snag” angle, which is rather 
unusual. The rate of pay is also not as 
high as in other fields, but it is a good field 
to cultivate, because the laundry industry is 
a comparatively new and growing industry, 
in which something is happening all the 
time. Editors and laundry owners have to 
keep on “top”, and it is the duty of the 
writer to keep them on top. 
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Complete Detective Novel 
Magazine 


An Analytical Study of a New Novel by Carolyn Wells Serialized in a Maga- 
zine of Vital Interest to All Who Write, or Intend to Write, 
Book-Length Mystery 


By Aucust LENNIGER 


T first merely tolerated as a debased 
catering to the morbid-minded, the 
detective-mystery story has in little 
more than half a century carved an inefface- 


-able niche for itself as an approved means 


of American mass entertainment. Our 
best writers are producing it; our best mag- 
azines publishing it;,as a type it is a “best 
seller” in book form. To many writers the 
unfailing popularity of the detective novel 
is both an inspiration and a challenge. 

For those who have written, who are 
writing, or who intend to write a mystery 
novel, The Complete Detective Novel Mayg- 
azine published by the Radio-Science Pub- 
lications, Inc., at 381 Fourth Avenue, New 
York, offers an excellent medium for the 
realization of serial rights. They use a full 
length murder mystery in every issue, run- 
ning from 50,000 to 75,000 words in length 
—a story suitable for book publication. 

Complete Detective Novel Magazine can 
use the orthodox deductive and analytical 
type of murder mystery as well as the fast- 
moving modern action thriller type. It of- 
fers a better market to shoot at as a serial 
possibility for your detective novel than 
most of the magazines using serials, not 
only because serials are usually purchased 
from “big name” writers, but also because 
a story that has been written as a magazine 
serial is a series of high-suspense episodes 
and frequently does not make a good book. 

Mr. Joseph Cox, Editor of Complete De- 
tective Novel Magazine and Wild West and 
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Complete Novel Magazine, and formerly 
editor of Adventure, outlines the formula 
for detective novels as follows: 

“Stories for Complete Detective Novel 
must always be murder stories . . . the kind 
that start out with a murder under baffiling 
conditions, with suspicion pointing to sev- 
eral possible characters, and the final solu- 
tion involving the guilty character. The 
sqlution should be brought about by one 
man who is cleverer than the criminal.” 

The May issue of Complete Detective 
Novel Magazine contains as its feature a 
novel by that master of the mystery story, 
Carolyn Wells, entitled “The Skeleton At 
The Feast.” This story lends itself admir- 
ably as a criterion for those interested in 
the production of novel-length detective fic- 
tion. Let us subject this new novel, by one 
of America’s foremost writers of detective 
fiction, to careful analysis, and like the lit- 
tle boy with the alarm clock, set out to dis- 
cover what causes it to tick. 


ig IS New Year’s Eve. Twelve people 

sit at supper in Manning Carleton’s Fifth 
Avenue mansion, a double house facing 
Central Park. A smaller house adjoins it, 
belonging also to the Carleton’s, but for 
ten years rented to “outsiders” since the 
death of Manning Carleton’s brother Roger. 
Present at the supper are the elderly Man- 
ning Carleton, many times a millionaire; 
his second wife Pauline, thirty years his 
junior; his spinster sister Violet, and 
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Claude Carleton, his son. The guests are 
Professor Abel Scott, an old college chum 
of Manning; Donald Randall, friend of 
Pauline and head over heels in love with 
her; Zélie D’Orsay, dusky-haired siren, 
also a friend of Pauline’s, but who had set 
her cap for Manning Carleton; Nan and 
Jack Mortlake, tenants of “the other house” 
(as the late Roger Carleton’s former abode 
is referred to), and Peter Gregg and Emily 
Austen, secretaries respectively to Manning 
Carleton and his wife. The twelfth mem- 
ber of the party—haven’t you guessed it ?— 
was Kenneth Carlisle, amateur sleuth extra- 
ordinary, former motion-picture star, now 
sufficiently acquired of this world’s goods 
to devote his time to his hobby of solv- 
ing, and helping to solve, baffling mysteries. 

During the supper a box arrives which 
Manning Carleton declares is a case of pre- 
war fluids, a New Year’s gift of an old 
crony. It is a curiously-shaped case pre- 
senting a startling resemblance to a coffin. 
Opened in the presence of all the guests it 
reveals a human skeleton, and a card upon 
its bony chest which reads: 


“Long years ago you murdered me; 
As I am now, you soon shall be!” 


Manning Carleton, who is subject to 
heart attacks, is stricken but promptly re- 
covers. Much speculation results in the 
general opinion that one of the members of 
Carleton’s club sent the skeleton as a prac- 
tical joke. Violet Carleton becomes almost 
hysterical and states she will not remain in 
the house overnight unless the skeleton is 
removed. Professor Scott offers to take 
the skeleton, which is articulated, as he could 
use it in his laboratory. However, since he 
is staying overnight with the Carletons, 
Kenneth Carlisle takes the skeleton home in 
a taxi, to keep it until Scott can send for it. 


Claude Carleton has been asking Kenneth 
Carlisle about Hollywood, making known 
his intention to leave that night on the two 
o’clock train from Pennsylvania Station. 
Claude says he is going to attempt breaking 
into the talkies as he is bored with his idle 
existence; Kenneth knows that his real rea- 
son for going is because he has long been 
in love with his father’s beautiful young 
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wife. The Mortlakes leave close to two, 
when the party is breaking up. 

During the night there is much walking 
up and down the stairs in the Carleton 
House; Manning Carleton locks himself 
into his library. At five in the morning 
Pauline, noticing that he has not come up 
to bed, goes down and knocks on the library 
door, calls him, receives no _ response 
although there is light revealed under the 
crack of the door. Aroused by her calls, 
the men of the household find all doors to 
the library locked and impossible to force; 
finally break into the room through a win- 
dow facing the street. Carleton is found 
dead, shot through the heart. 

Professor Scott calls Kenneth Carlisle to 
assist the police in resulting investigation. 
Kenneth is confronted with the baffling, 
but by no means original, situation of a man 
murdered in a sealed room, figuratively 
speaking—one of the oldest of the mys- 
teriosophist’s bag of tricks, but always a 
sure-fire one when professionally handled. 
The two entrances to the Carleton library 
are locked from the inside; later investiga- 
tion reveals a third door, leading into the 
Mortlake house, hidden beneath a tapestry, 
but which is also locked and bolted on both 
the Carleton and Mortlake sides. The 
Carletons claim that the key was thrown 
away ten years before when the Mortlakes 
had rented the other house. It is deter- 
mined that Carleton was shot between three 
and four o’clock. There is a total absence 
of clues except a dent in a telephone book. 

Claude has been reached by wire enroute 
and returns to New York that afternoon. 
The will is read. Claude is the principal 
beneficiary, although Pauline and Violet re- 
ceive substantial shares; Professor Scoti 
gets $50,000 for research. All of those 
present at the party except Emily Austen 
and Kenneth Carlisle receive bequests, none 
of them less than $10,000, which provides 
almost every one of them with a motive. 

Claude has an apparently airtight alibi. 
His movements are checked by the police; 
he was on the train nearing Trenton at 
about the time his father was murdered. 
Almost all those in the Carleton house that 
night had opportunity to commit the crime, 
and the finger of suspicion darts about 
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almost indiscriminately. Zélie had gone 
down in a fetching negligée and knocked 
on Manning Carleton’s door, but was re- 
fused admittance — Violet Carleton and 
Pauline, each spying from the stairs balcony 
unknown to the other, reported her later 
having entered Pauline’s downstairs bou- 
doir and there spent some time with Don 
Randall. Professor Scott had gone down 
and pounded on the library door, but was 
also refused admission by Carleton; he had 
gone to request a large advance on his leg- 
acy. One theory is that Scott, refused the 
money, had returned later when all had 
gone up to bed, and killed Carleton. The 
secretaries, Peter Gregg and Emily Austen, 
had been forbidden by Carleton, who was 
terribly selfish, to marry because he feared 
marriage would spoil young Gregg’s effi- 
ciency. They had been together until nearly 
four A. M. in Gregg’s office; they certainly 
had both opportunity and motivation, for 
at Carleton’s death Gregg received a $10,000 
bequest. Later it is revealed that they were 
already secretly married. Pauline suggests 
that her husband had been looking too 
fondly at Emily lately — might not Peter 
have had good and sufficient cause to kill 
him? The finger of suspicion does not even 
miss the vivacious Pauline—might she not 
have preferred to be a very rich young 
widow to her position as an old man’s dar- 
ling? She certainly hadn’t seemed very se- 
verely stricken at her husband’s death. 

UT AH, that sealed room! It refutes 

all theories. 

So confident is Carolyn Wells of her 
ability to baffle the most alert clairvoyant 
mystagogue that she actually flaunts her 
technique before you. Our great Kenneth, 
with due solemnity, declares there are but 
three solutions to a sealed-room case in 
either fact or fiction: a secret panel or trap- 
door; turning keys from the outside by 
means of ingenious devices; or by the crim- 
inal hiding in the room until it is broken 
into and mixing with the discoverers dur- 
ing the confusion. 

The secret panel is the most obvious; a 
device an inexperienced writer might use. 
Since we are considering a Fifth Avenue 
mansion, the secret panel theory is quickly 
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discarded; it is out of place. Were we 
solving a crime in England, Kenneth phil- 
osophizes, we might look for it, but under 
the circumstances the theories boil down to 
two; the door leading into the Mortlake 
house doubly bolted and locked, or the mur- 
derer waiting for the confusion of the dis- 
covery to effect his escape. This theory 
eliminates Scott as a suspect, for he was 
present with those breaking in and also ab- 
solves most of the other most likely sus- 
pects. 

Then the skeleton is stolen from Ken- 
neth’s apartment by men posing as Professor 
Scott’s agents. And soon after, Professor 
Scott, who has gone home, is found dead 
in his sitting room, shot through the heart 
in the same manner as Manning Carleton— 
again Kenneth observes the dented tele- 
phone book. 

Investigation of the second crime reveals 
that a man had entered Scott’s apartment 
to deliver groceries; a shifty-eyed individ- 
ual with a peculiar habit of snapping his 
fingers. 

Kenneth meets Egbert Warren at the 
Carleton house for the first time; he .is 
Pauline’s brother and an eccentric indi- 
vidual whom Kenneth immediately suspects. 
A policeman on the beat saw some one 
leaving the Carleton residence close to four 
on the morning of the murder, and Ken- 
neth is now almost certain the murderer 
came through the Mortlake house. 

The lack of powder burns from a shot 
fired at very close range in both instances 
leads Kenneth to consult with experts in 
ballistics. It is decided that the shots were 
fired by an air gun, and now Kenneth is 
certain the two murders are connected. 
Kenneth follows a hunch, sends the colored 
elevator boy in the house where Scott had 
lived, and whom Kenneth had befriended, 
to the vicinity of Egbert Warren’s residence 
and tells him to watch for the man who 
took up the groceries. Joe Hopper soon re- 
ports that he has seen him. Kenneth calls 
Warren on the phone, tells him it is Claude, 
and to meet him at the usual place. Warren 
falls into the trap; our hero searches his 
apartment during his absence and makes off 
with an oversize fountain pen. Later the 
police interview Warren and practically ac- 
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cuse him. He puts up a bold front but 
shows signs of breaking. Warren appears 
to have been the person who stole the skel- 
eton from Kenneth’s rooms. 

Kenneth has callers, Pauline and Violet, 
who beseech him to drop the investigation ; 
offer him a substantial bribe. But he re- 
fuses, and is now certain they are trying to 
shield Egbert. He orders the police to have 
a key fitted to the bolted door from the 
Mortlake side, without the Carletons’ knowl- 
edge. Then Kenneth tries out the various 
pens on the late Manning Carleton’s desk, 
is observed by Claude, and the samples of 
writing are stolen from his pocket. But, 
of course, no super-sleuth like Kenneth 
would be annoyed by such a trifle. He has, 
naturally, made duplicate copies and hid- 
den one copy in a French dictionary in the 
Carleton library, which his assistants later 
procure. 

After a mysterious trip upon which he is 
gone almost a day, Kenneth arranges for a 
showdown in the Carleton house next morn- 
ing. Egbert Warren is present, along with 
the members of the Carleton household. 
With due ceremony Kenneth launches upon 
his exposé; unlocks the door leading into 
the Mortlakes. With the proverbial magni- 
fying glass he shows up two grooves in the 
thick pile of the carpet on both sides of the 
door and picks up whisps of red fluff. He 
takes a pliable red silk cord from the desk, 
slips it over the knob of the bolt on the 
Carleton side, under the door, has his black 
satelite Joe Hopper pull the two loose ends 
from the Mortlake side with the door shut, 
and lo! the bolt slides shut. (Parenthetic 
exclamations on the part of baffled mysta- 
gogues at this amazing bit of ingenuity!) 

And then the detective runs true to form, 
sets out to explain, but keeps the culprit’s 
identity secret to the last. He had made a 
trip as far as Harrisburg during his myste- 
rious absence, personally checked up 
Claude’s airtight alibi, discovered that he 
had changed identities with Egbert at New- 
ark, had returned to New York; later had 
met Egbert in Philadelphia and re-changed 
identities and returned to New York. 
Claude springs to the desk, picks up the 
overgrown fountain pen, and in the fashion 
of all good murderers, commits suicide. 
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Egbert Warren, drug addict, had been in 
Claude’s power and killed Scott at Claude’s 
orders because Scott had somehow discov- 
ered the truth. 

That’s all there is, except minor details. 
The telephone book dents were made by the 
recoil of the air-gun fountain pen, held 
against the murderer’s body for protection. 


ON the whole, “The Skeleton At The 

Feast” is worthy of careful study by 
those interested in mystery novels. It has 
some very good points; a few poor ones. 
And for those who obtain a copy of it for 
study, a warning might be in order that 
some of the devices Carolyn Wells uses 
would probably not be tolerated on the part 
of a new writer. The most important of 
these is the repeated mention of fiction de- 
tectives and other mystery writers and sto- 
ries; often a deliberate discussion of mys- 
tery technique which to a certain extent 
gives the reader the impression that the 
story was written with a slight “tongue in 
the cheek” attitude. 

The new writer should strive to be 
more realistic, should avoid all mention of 
fiction. The weapon used and the sug- 
gested manner of its use in this story is a 
bit open to skepticism; there is not quite 
adequate explanation of why Scott was 
killed, just what he had discovered. But 
the principal redeeming feature of the story 
is the practically perfect alibi which the 
author builds for Claude and shatters in 
the end. A perfect bit of technique. 

Complete Detective Novel Magazine also 
uses short stories, three or four an issue, 
to round it out. Typical of these is one en- 
titled “The Corpse On the Dumbwaiter,” 
the principal features of which are that the 
murderer ingeniously conceals a gun in a 
radio, fires it by sending certain electric 
waves not on broadcasting frequencies, 
leaves a gun he did not use lying about to 
misiead the investigators. When the crime 
is reenacted by a clever police reporter he 
breaks down and confesses. 

Mr. Cox has a weakness for bright young 
reporters who distinguish themselves in 
crime solutions. In murder stories he likes 
to have shown the work of different police 
(Continued on page 46) 
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ILL and Mamie don’t know much, and 

don’t give a particular damn about it 
either. Bill’s out getting a Palm Beach 
tan over the week end, and Mamie’s in a 
fearful sweat between keeping the sun off 
her neck, Bill at a distance, and the shore 
within sight. 

Neither of them has very much sense and 
both are peevishly suspicious about any one 
that has. They have both been through 
grade school and made a methodical stab at 
high school. 

They respond promptly to such proven 
stimuli as Hearst, Ivy Lee, or Macfadden 
hand out with facility. Neither has ever 
entertained an original thought, and both 
look on a poet or an artist as something 
of a “nut.” 

Between the two, they support most of 
the large circulation magazines as well as a 
number of the pulps. They read few books 
except the popular trivialis of the day. The 
only time a classic enters their respective 
homes is when a super-salesman sells them 
the Harvard Classics or the World Best Short 
Stories at $5 down, and $10 a month. 


Both are truculently narrow-minded and, 
like the doves of the English folk tale, will 
pick to pieces any member of their society 
who attempts to “‘show off.” 


Equally truculent men have propaganda-ed 
them into brutal trade wars, all sorts of class 
credos, and Eat a Bean a Week campaigns. 


They both regard themselves as being 
smart, shrewd judges of men, merchandise, 
and, until October, 1929, common stock. 


They read, when they do, generally be- 
cause they have been high-pressured into 
magazine buying by ridiculously low maga- 
zine prices and for escape from nagging 
bosses, irritable moods, and nothing-else-to-do. 































They make the money that you and I strive 
to wrest from them one way or another. 
The editor who understands their psychology 
is the master minds who sits behind a carved 
desk and buys scripts for ten cents a word. 
The writer who understands their psychology 
may have his sophisticated brain storm at 
the Algonquin Hotel at 5 p. m. or his 
morning beach party at Laguna Beach, but 
when chained to his typewriter during the 
day he does what his public expects of him 
gloriously. 


HERE are three main types of manu- 
script markets to be sold: (1) the 
quality group, (2) the pulp paper and 

slick paper mass circulation group, (3) the 
trade journal group. Regardless of which 
group interests you, the criticism department 
of WRITER’S DIGEST offers you mature, 
expericnced and friendly help that in in- 
numerable instances has resulted in sub- 
stantial profit for our clients. The rates 


are low. 
FEES 


The fees for criticizing manuscripts 












follows: 
Up to 1000 words ...... $1.00 
1000 to 2000 words..... $2.00 
2000 to 3000 words..... $3.00 
3000 to 4000 words..... $4.00 
4000 to 5000 words..... $5.00 






after 5000 words, the fee is only 
60c per thousand words 
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Did You 


of a well known song publisher talking 
to the head of the firm, an old timer in 
the business. Presently in breezes a chap, 
sits himself at the paino, spreads out a man- 
uscript and says, “Say, listen to this.” 

We gave our ear while he played and sang 
his newest brain child, a soulful song of 
budding love. ’Twas in the days of ballads. 
He finished with a sob and waited expect- 
antly for the verdict. 


| WAS sitting one afternoon in the office 


“That’s funny,” said the publisher, 
scratching his head. “By any chance do you 
happen to know —”, naming another writer. 


“No,” replied the song-smith, “never 
heard of him.” 

“Well, he sure beat you to it that time,” 
from the publisher, and going to a stack 
of manuscripts, he pawed through a lot 
until he finally located what he was seeking. 
“Look at that,” he gestured. 

We looked and also listened while the 
song writer tried over the number. It 
proved to be the identical chorus he had 
just played with a few changed notes and 
rhythm. 

Each of these writers was unaware of 
the other’s idea and yet they had brought 
forth almost identical tunes. The words 
were different, but the melodies were closely 
enough related to be twins. 

A more remarkable incident comes to 
mind as told to me by a well known Chi- 
cago composer. He had written a fugue 
which, as you probably know, is a most 
difficult and involved form of polyphonic 
writing. Sometime later he was astonished 
to find that one of his contemporaries had 
penned a surprisingly similar replica of his 
own work. Neither of these two had heard 
of the other’s work. Their thought merely 
fell in the same groove. 


By Doron K. ANnTRIM, 


Editor, The Metronome 
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Steal It? 


Such things do happen now and then. 
When you realize that there are only twelve 
tones out of which to fashion a melody, 
you can appreciate how impossible it is to 
write one that is unmistakably original. 
Some years ago there was a standing offer 
in Vienna bearing a substantial sum to any- 
one who could write eight bars of strictly 
original music. The offer had stood for 
more than twenty-five years. Thousands of 
tunes were submitted, but each was traced 
back to some former melody. 

Any good arranger who has a_ wide 
knowledge of music, can take the average 
popular song and lift out of it bodily whole 
chunks that bear a close relationship to 
something that has gone before. In his book, 
“Jazz”, Paul Whiteman says “For the truth 
is that, when you are listening to your fa- 
vorite jazz tune, you are most likely ab- 
sorbing strains that are most classic of all 
the classics. Do you not know that more 
than half the modern art of composing a 
popular song comes in knowing what to 
steal and how to adapt it — also, that at 
least nine-tenths of modern jazz music 
turned out by Tin Pan Alley is frankly 
stolen from the masters?” 

I agree with Paul that to know how to 
pour an old melody into a new bottle is half 
the game. I do not agree that nine-tenths 
of jazz music is frankly stolen from the 
masters. Any composer worthy of the 
name would not deliberately steal a melody 
and palm it off as his own. He may turn 
out something that is highly reminiscent of 
an old master, but he is genuine in his be- 
lief that the melody originated in his brain. 
There are some examples I know, of pre- 
meditated steals, but I believe they are in 
the minority. But there are innumerable 
adaptations, and why not? In other fields 
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of endeavor we lean heavily upon the work | 


of others. Why not in music writing? Just 
to name a few instances: Marcheta’s cwin 
sister is from Nicolai’s overture to the 
Merry Wives of Windsor; Russian Lullaby 
has cut in on a waltz by Joyce; Yes, We 
Have No Bananas finds a fitting counter- 
part in Handel’s Hallelujah Chorus and 
Balfe’s I Dreamt That I Dwelt in Marble 
Halls ; If You See That Girl of Mine, Send 
Her Home helped itself to Beethoven’s 
Minuct in G; and Horses has been seen in 
company with Tschaikowsky’sTroika. 

Since any tune you could devise would 
have at least a suggestion of some other 
tune, it might be weil to find out just how 
far we may go with impunity. You may 
have the best intentions in the world, as 
did the chap told about in the beginning of 
this article, and yet find yourself in diffi- 
culties. 

Say you have written a song, words and 
music. As soon as you complete the man- 
uscript, you automatically have what is 
called a common law copyright of the num- 
ber. This entitles you to all the proprietary 
privileges and is equivalent to a formal 
copyright secured in Washington. Now, 
if someone writes a tune similar to yours 
and you can show that you have set down 
the idea first, you win. 

The majority of embryo song writers, 
however, seem obsessed with the fear that 
music publishers are out to pounce upon 
their ideas when submitted and steal them. 
I have received innumerable letters asking 
whether it would not be advisable to copy- 
right a manuscript before sending it around 
to publishers as a precautionary measure. 
From years of contact with publishers and 
song writers, I can truthfully say that I do 
not know of one instance in which a legiti- 
mate publisher has appropriated a song or 
idea from a submitted manuscript and had 
it published. There may have been such 
instances, but I do not know of them. In the 
first place, a publisher who values his rep- 
utation or his bank account could not afford 
to indulge in such a practice, for, as pre- 
viously stated, the writer is protected by 
common law copyright until the work is 
published. 
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ONG WRITERS 


Don’t fail to read ‘‘Song Requirements 

S of TalkingPictures, Radio and Records” 
= an explanatory, instructive book SENT 
“FREE on request. New writers mail 
song-poems for free examination. We re- 
vise, compose and arrange music, and se- 
curecopyrights, guaranteeing approval. 


mais Newcomer Associates, W.D. 1674 Broadway, New York 





3rd Annual Song Contest 


Now Open 


Songs or poems, any subject eligible. 
Publication contract — cash advance, 
royalty winning songs. 
Address manuscripts to 
Contest Editor, 


National Composers’ Ass’n 
827-W Kimball Hall Chicago 








Melodies and Lyrics Wanted 


By Catalog Compiler for Anglo-Canadian ‘“‘live”’ 
publishers; royalty basis. Successful songs, agree- 
ment, letters from satisfied clients, perused by 
this magazine. Settings and publication $16. 
Complete songs published, $20, on agreement 
in duplicate. Famous bands and acts feature. 
Submit songs or lyrics and, if desired, $2 for 
12 published successes. Replies NOT guaran- 
teed unless Int. Reply Coupon enclosed. We 
GUARANTEE our publication offer is a legit- 
imate one. $2 for 12 publications will prove 
what we are doing for lyric authors and com- 
posers. We are the ACTUAL publishers. 
JAMES D. COGHILL, 14 Boston Street, Holy- 
head, N. W., Gt. Britain. 








SONGWRITERS—Poem revised, melody com- 

posed, $3.00. Send for rate on piano-part. My 

work is guaranteed first-class. I submit songs, 

personally, to publishers—with view to pub- 

lishing. Can give you any music service. 
ORPHA PHILLIPS 


517 E. 11th Street, New York City 








WRITERS — VERSE OR MUSIC 


Brilliant Opportunity 
I have been associated with the big publishing com- 
panies all my life and I will help you get your song 
before audiences and into music stores with beautiful 
title pages and fine orchestrations. Write 


BURRELL VAN BUREN 


2464 McClurg Bidg. CHICAGO 
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SONGWRITERS! Finis services cover the en. 
tire field, for either lyrics or complete songs. 


Opportunity details for stamp. 
rN = 
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STUDIOS 
731 E. 23d 
Street 
Indianapolis, 
Ind. 
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LON HEALY’S HIT SONG 


“NEVADA MOON” 


(Autographed Copies 35c) 


Piano and Song Orchestra Arrangements, Copy Work, 
etc., done for others. 


LON HEALY, Liberty Theatre, Colorado Springs 


SONG POEM WRITERS 


SEND SONG POEMS 50-50 PLAN 
“We work with you, not for you” 


INDIANA SONG BUREAU 
(BROOKSIDE) SALEM, INDIANA 














YOUR SONG 

May have a Chance in Hoilywood 
We handle and publish theme songs and concert material 
and are in constant touch with the movie market. Infor- 
mation furnished on request; please include postage with all 
inquiries, poems, or songs submitted. 

SAUNDERS PUBLICATIONS 
5617 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood, Cal. 


SONGS °oe sicrores 


ie bring big returns. 


commercial 
weiner b WORDS or or gousee novia on cond for FREE of 
instructive booklet giving full details [Lf 











UNIVERSAL SONG SERVICE 
607 Meyer Bidg., Western & Sierra Vista Ave., Hollywood, Calif. 


QUALITY TYPING! 


By a reliable, competent, sincere literary worker 
Prose, 50c per 1000 words. Poetry, 2c per line. This 
one price includes carbon copy, minor corrections, 
market suggestions, and a constructive criticism of 
each story. Satisfaction guaranteed or your money back. 


KIRK W. WALKER 
224 Bryan Street, Houston, Texas 


e SONGWRITERS! 


Submit your Songs for free examination ard advice. 
Free booklet, ‘‘How to Turn Songs Into Gold,” by 
America’s well-known composer. Write for it now. 


STAN TUCKER, New York erry “* * 
WEBSTER'S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 

DICTIONARY 


is the “Supreme Authority” 
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PUBLISHERS are frequently sued by 
writers who believe the former have 
appropriated their ideas and publishers 
would find themselves in hot water con- 
stantly if they made it a practice. I have 
been told that the Victor Talking Machine 
Company will not look at a mechanical de- 
vise which might be useful for the phono- 
graph or radio, unless it has been patented 
by the inventor. A patent however, differs 
in important particulars from a copyright. 
The former is searched at Washington while 
the latter is not, so if you get a patent you 
have something exclusive. If you secure 
a copyright, you merely go through a for- 
mality. There may be other copyright songs 
similar enough to yours to be sisters. 

A manuscript may be registered in Wash- 
ington, but that is unnecessary. If a writer 
wishes to assure himself that the proprietor- 
ship of his brain child remains his, all he 
need do is to go to a notary public and make 
out an affidavit certifying that the song was 
written by .... this 20th day of July, 1931, 
and he will have all the protection he needs. 
This will also entitle the writer to all rights 
if the manuscript is performed publicly. Of 
course, when a writer submits a song to a 
publisher, it is understood that he retains 
a copy. 

Literally, a copyright cannot be secured 
on a number until it is published. If a pub- 
lisher accepts a song, he secures the copy- 
right. If the writer publishes his own song, 
he merely sends to Washington, Bureau of 
Copyright for a form which he fills out and 
returns wiht a printed copy of the song to 
Washington and a remittance of two dollars. 
He then has a copyright coverage for this 
country. 

A copyright covers a period of twenty- 
eight years after which time it can be re- 
newed for another twenty-eight. The Vestal 
Bill which was shelved in the House before 
it adjourned, proposed first to have a copy- 
right run the life of the composer and fifty 
years after his death, but was changed 
finally to last for seventy years. 

What does a copyright mean and what 
does it cover? It simply means that a copy 
of the work is filed in Washington in case 
there should ever be any question about it. 
It accords sole rights to copyright owner 
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BOOKS 


GRAMMAR AND PUNCTUATION 

Roget’s Thesaurus...... 

Peter Mark Roget 
Standard Dictionary... 

Funk & Wagnalls 
Punctuation and Capitalization... 

Frank Vizetelly 
Fifteen Thousand Useful Phrases 

Grenville Kleiser 
Write It Right.... 


Ambrose Bierce 


PLAYWRITING 


Writing for Vaudeville 
Brett Page 

Playwriting for Profit... 
Edwin Krows 

The Art of Sound Pictures 
W. B. Pitkin & Marston 


SHORT STORY WRITING 


How to Write a Short Story 
Michael Joseph 
How to Write Short Stories 
L. Josephine Bridgart 
Plot of the Short Story 
Henry Albert Phillips 
Plotting the Short Story 
hunn 
Writing the Short Story. 
J. Berg Esenwein 
Short Story Writing 
Mary B. Orvis 
The Only Two Ways to Write a Short Story. . 
John Gallishaw 
Short Stories of H. G. Wells 
Laments for the Living 
Dorothy Parker 
Twelve Cardinal Elements of Short Story 
Writing 
Agnes Reeve 


FICTION WRITING 


Fiction Writers on Fiction Writing 
Arthur S. Hoffman 

Fiction Writing for Profit 
Joseph and Cumberland 

Fundamentals of Fiction Writing 
Acthur S. Hoffman 

How to Write Serial Fiction 
Michael Joseph 

Technique of Fiction Writing 
James Knapp Reeve 

This Fiction Business 
H. Bedford Jones 

Emotional Values in Fiction Writing 
James Knapp Reeve 

Twenty Problems of the Fiction Writer 
Gallishaw 


PREPARING AND MARKETING MANUSCRIPTS 


How to Prepare Manuscripts 
Emma Gary Wallace 

How to Syndicate Manuscripts... . 
Felix J. Koch 

Preparation of Manuscripts for Printer 
Frank Vizetelly 

The Writer’s Market 
A. M. Mathieu 
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After a conscientious survey of over a score of publishers’ 
book catalogues, WRITER’S DIGEST recommends the follew- 
ing books to its readers. 


All books selected make interesting 
reading and are authoritative. 


POETRY 


Art of Versification 
Esenwein and Roberts 
Rhymes and Meters 
Horatio Winslow 
Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary 
J. Walker 
Great Poems Interpreted 
arbe 


PLOT CONSTRUCTION 


Art of Inventing Characters 
Georges Polti 

Outlining Effective Writing 
E. W. Dolc 

Plots and Personalities. . ° 

Thirty-Six Dramatic Situations. ... 
Georges Polti 

Universal Plot Catalogue 
Henry Albert Phillips 

Elements of Plot Construction 
Richard K. Abbott 

Narrative Technique 
Thomas H. Uzzell 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Psychology for the Writer 
Prof. H. K. Nixon 
Training for Authorship 
Kleiser 
Cartooning and Drawing 
Manuel Rosenberg 
English Novel 
Ford Madox Ford 
Essentials in English Speech and Literature. . 
Frank Vizetelly 
How to Study Literature 
Heydrick 
One Term Course in English Literature 
Heydrick 
The Writer’s Book 
James Knapp Reeve 
Technique of the Mystery Story 
Carolyn Wells 
Writing Novels to Sell 
Laurence D’Orsay 
The Business of Writing 
Fred Ziv 
Making Laughs Pay.. 
C. Warden LaRoe 
Magazine Article Writing 
E. Brennecke 
Free Lancing for Forty Magazines..... 
Edward Mott Woolley 
Children’s Stories and How to Tell Them.... 
Esenwein & Stockard 
Juvenile Story Writing 
Robinson 
Writing for the Magazines 
J. Berg Esenwein 
Business Writing... 
S. Roland Hall 
Writer’s Question and Answer Manual....... 
Harry V. Martin 
Landing the Editor’s Checks 
Laurence D’Orsay 
Writing Advertising 
James D. Woolf 
Writing for Real Money.......... 
Edward Mott Woolley 


2.00 


2.00 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
GENTLEMEN:—Please send me postpaid the following books: 
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including public performance for profit and 
other details which may be specified. It 
covers your particular use of words and 
music. 

You could not adapt different words to a 
copyright tune and get by with it. Nor 
could you reverse the process. You could 
however, if you were skillful enough in 
juggling tunes, lift portions from four or 
five copyright songs, piece them together a 
la patchwork quilt, and make a combination 
recognized as individual. Or you could lift 
a tune bodily from a number on which the 
copyright has expired and fashion it to your 
own liking. Borrowing from the masters, 
as Whiteman infers, the composer, however, 
usually gets a greater kick out of doing 
something which he feels is his own. 

Notwithstanding the fact that there are 
only twelve tones with which to work, there 
are as many melodic and rhythmic com- 
binations of those tones as to make the 
possibilities of new and novel combinations 
almost unlimited. 

HEN it comes to a show down, the legal 
proof of actual tune stealing is hard 
to establish. Years ago a music journal ac- 
cused Victor Herbert of plagiarism. Quoth 
the journal: “Everything written by Her- 
bert is copied. There is not one original 
strain in anything he has done,and all his 
copies are from sources that are comic or 
serio-comic all of Victor Herbert’s 
written-to-order comic operas are pure and 
simple plagiarisms. There is not one single 
aria, waltz, movement, polka, gallop or 
march in those operas that has touched the 
public ear and the street pianos and organs 
have ignored them .... the whole Herbert 
repertory is stone dead....” 

If, as stated, the whole of Herbert’s music 
was dead, Herbert himself was very much 
alive and he retaliated with a suit with the 
result that the journal was compelled to pay 
$15,000. 

Fortunate is the man who can write both 
words and music. He not only saves him- 
self the trouble of finding a collaborator, 
but he realizes more liberally in royalties 
on his work. This happy consummation, 
however, is rare. It is generally necessary 
for a tune-smith to join up with a word- 
smith and the latter are by far the most 
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numerous. Nearly everyone has a try at a 
lyric particularly those who find themselves 
on the mend during convalescence from 
sickness or from an operation. The emo- 
tional surge at such a time craves expres- 
sion and finds it in poetry. — 

But for our purpose the lyric is of little 
avail unless it has a tonal investiture. Quite 
a few writers send their lyrics to publishers 
requesting that they be set to music. This 
is invariably waste effort. Publishers ac- 
cord such requests very little if any consid- 
eration. It would be better to send the lyric 
to a good composer. Carson Robison, writer 
of innumerable hill billies, told me that from 
the many poems he had received from hope- 
fuls, he found one that appealed to him, set 
it up and put it on the records. Fortunately 
the writer was a crippled woman in strained 
circumstances and needed the money badly. 
At the time Robison told me the story, this 
woman had collected over $750 in royalties 
and had never ceased to be grateful. 

If a lyric writer can find a melodist near 
by so they can work hand in hand, it is by 
far the most ideal situation. For that is 
the way the majority of hits are turned out. 
Two heads together are better than two 
heads apart in the song business. 

Then again it is not the best policy to 
send a manuscript direct to publishers. A 
better procedure would be to send a letter 
to the publisher describing your song and 
asking if the publisher would like to see it. 
Then if the reply is in the affirmative, the 
way is prepared at least. 





COMPLETE DETECTIVE NOVEL 
MAGAZINE 
(Continued from page 40) 
investigators. But do not get the impres- 
sion that he favors a “big name” just 
because he used one of Carolyn Wells’ sto- 
ries in the May issue. Here are his own 
words in regard to that: 

“It was quite a break for us to get this 
Carolyn Wells’ story for original serializa- 
tion. But we are very anxious to use the 
work of new writers if it comes up to our 
standard, and suggest to the prospective 
contributors that, for a comprehensive idea 
of what we desire, they carefully study at 
least several issues of the magazine itself.” 
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POETRY MAGAZINES OFFER 
INITIAL APPLAUSE 


(Continued from page 27) 


Norman Macleod, 119 E. 19th “t., New 
York.) 

Frontier, The, H. G. Merriam, Missoula, 
Montana. 

Hound and Horn, The, Bernard Bandler 
II and Lincoln E. Kirstein, 10 E. 43rd St., 
New York, N. Y. 

Left, The, George Redfield, 218 W. 3rd 
St., Davenport, Iowa. 

Midland, The, John T. Frederick, 801 
Monadnock Building, Chicago, Illinois. 

Modern Quarterly, The, V. F. Calverton, 
1818 Ashburton St., Baltimore, Md. 

Morada, The, Donald McKenzie, Villa 
des Colletes, Cagnes S/Mer, France. 
(American Editor: Norman McLeod, 112 
E. 19th St., New York.) 

Nativity, Boris J. Israel, 1414 Madison 
Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 

New Masses, Michael Gold, 112 E. 19th 
St., New York, N. Y. 

*Pagany, Richard Johns, 9 Gramercy 
Park, New York, N. Y. 

Prairie Schooner, The, Lowery C. Wim- 
berly, Station A, Lincoln, Neb. 

Skyline, Frederick Herbert Adler, 1935 
Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Stratford Magazine, The, 
Schnittkind, 289 Congress 
Mass. 

Tanager, The, Box 66, Grinnell, Iowa. 

Tambour, Harold J. Salmeson, 3 rue 
Berthollet, Paris (V), France. 

*This Quarter, Edward W. Titus, 4 rue 
Delambre, Montparnasse, Paris, France. 

*U. S. A., Harold Mason and Vaughn 
Flannery, 1224 Chancellor St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

World Tomorrow, The, 52 Vanderbilt 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Epirors Note: Under no condition does 
Writer’s Dicest ever advise writers to do 
business with or contribute to poetry maga- 
zines demanding that all contributors be sub- 
scribers, or that contributors defray “part 
of the cost of publications”. Such publica- 
tions are merely a printer’s expeditions into 
the naivety of poets. 


Henry T. 
St., Boston, 
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Beginners 


Only 
Sd 


ON THE 15th of each month WRIT- 

ER’S DIGEST enrolls a new group 
of fifty students in its Beginner’s Indt- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 


Experienced students, or writers with 
a good record of MS. sales are not eligt- 
ble. Fifty students will be accepted and 
trained. 


The purpose of this Beginner’s Course 
in writing is to show plainly the ele- 
mentals in writing and painstakingly ex- 
plain how to write short stories. The 
course lasts four months. 


GRADUATES of the Beginner’s 

Course in Writing will not suddenly 
become professional writers, nor will they 
be able to do stories offhand for the 
smooth paper magazines. They WILL, 
however, understand a few secrets of pro- 
fessional writing. and be able to compose 
good readable English in the approved 
editorial style. Only sincere students 
desired. 


The price of this course is quite rea- 
sonable. You will have opportunity to 
study under experienced professional 
writers who will take an individual in- 
terest in your progress. Typewriters 
loaned to those students not owning one. 
As the class will be limited in number, 
we urge you to reply at once. Complete 
details, and an outline of the beginner’s 
course in writing that will intrigue and 
inspire you await sincere inquiries. : 








WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 EAST 12TH STREET 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


| Kindly send details of the Beginner's Course in Writing. | 
| This puts me under no obligation. | 


| a ne eee = | 
| Address 


City 



















THE WRITER’S MARKET 


All material printed in this department is received by WRITER'S DIGEST direct from 


the publisher or editor of the publication. 


It is up-to-date and accurate information 


regarding the needs of various publications and publishing houses. Announcements of 
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prize contests in any way involving the literary profession aiso will be found in this column. 





Class Magazines 


Good Homes, Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. C. F. 
Lyman, Editor. Issued monthly; price 75c per year. 
Contains items of general news interest besides be- 
ing devoted to the interests of building and real 
estate. “We report in a week or ten days, and 
pay $10.00 per thousand words—more for ex- 
ceptionally good material.” 





Home Topics, Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. C. F. 
Lyman, Editor. Issued monthly; price per year 
75c. Devoted to general subjects and stresses the 
value of pasteurized milk. “We report in a week 
or ten days and pay $10.00 per thousand words— 
more for exceptionally good material.” 





Infantry Journal, Infantry Bldg., Washington, 

A Major T. B. Catron, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 50c a copy; $4.00 a year. To members 
of Infantry Ass’n. 00. “A professional mili- 
tary magazine, designed to appeal to all persons 
who believe in adequate national defense, and 
particularly to all military ranks. We publish 
material of general information, military develop- 
ments, tactical discussions, battle and campaign 
experiences and studies, historical and biograph- 
ical studies which have present military vaiue, 
articles devoted to national defense, etc. We 
report within two months after receipt, and pay 
about % cent per word, on publication.” 





The Magazine Antiques, 468 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. Homer Eaton Keyes, Editor. 
“We use specific discussions, authoritatively writ- 
ten, which offer new information on some aspect 
of collecting. Word length about 2000 words. 
We use photographs only submitted in conjunc- 
tion with an article. We report as soon as 
possible. We pay % to 2 cents a word.” 





The Sportsman Pilot,** 220 West 42nd St., 
New York City. Robert B. Renfro, Editor. Is- 
sued monthly; 35c a copy; $3.00 a year. A class 
magazine devoted to aviation. “Articles may be 
2000 to 2500 words in length. They should be 
written with an energetic, individual style. Suit- 
able subjects are the following—semi-biographical 
and personality sketches of prominent private 
fliers, men and women who fly for sport; inti- 
mate accounts of interesting flights, hunting trips, 
etc., by private fliers; exploration by air and 
unique uses of airplanes the world over, whether 
by professional or private pilots; current topics 
of interest to private fliers; and interesting side- 
lights on the history of aeronautics. All manu- 
scripts ought preferably to be accompanied by 
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appropriate illustrations—sharp beautiful photo- 
graphs, good drawings, etchings, etc. All articles 
must be specific in character. Generalized dis- 
cussions not accepted. A vital but intimate style 
always preferred. Aside from photographs sent 
with articles, we use extremely unusual camera 
studies of aeronautic subjects in full page dis- 
play, regardless of connection with articles. We 
report in two weeks, and pay one cent a word and 
up for articles, $3.00 per photo. Payment on 
publication.” 


The Living Church, 1801-11 Fond du Lac Ave., 
Milwaukee, Wis. Clifford P. Morehouse, Manag: 
ing Editor. “The only material we are interested 
in purchasing is serious articles on religious or 
missionary topics, particularly those of special in- 
terest to members of the Episcopal Church.” 








The Quill, 550 W. Lafayette Blvd., Detroit, 
Mich. Ralph L. Peters, Editor. “The Quill is 
owned and published by Sigma Delta Chi, pro- 
fessional journalistic fraternity, strictly as a pro- 
fessional magazine. It is not to be classed in 
any respeet with the usual fraternity publication. 
The Quill does not pay for its articles which are 
written by outstanding men in the newspaper, 
magazine, press association and related fields of 
journalism on request or assignment. Contributed 
articles which come unsolicited are considered if 
they bear a message or well based opinion.. The 
Quill is edited as a journalistic forum. It en- 
deavors to present all sides of controversial mat- 
ters in the journalistic and related fields. It is 
a magazine of opinion, of discussion. 

It has no need for photographs or poetry. 
MSS are reported on within two weeks. No 
payment is made for accepted material.” 





The Friend, The Otterbein Press, Dayton, Ohio. 
J. W. Owen, Editor. Issued weekly; 75c a year. 
Story paper for Juniors and Intermediates. “We 
publish good, wholesome fiction with moral or 
educational content. We can use articles of 1500 
to 2500 words. We also need illustrated articles 
on travel, history, science, etc. These articles 
should be from 500 to 1500 words. We also use 
short poems, and occasionally we need photo- 
graphs which have human interest. We report 
monthly, and pay low rates on acceptance.” 





The Jewish Forum,** 40 West 32nd St., New 
York City. Isaac Rosengarten, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 35c a copy; $4.00 a year. A literary, 
religious magazine. “We use short stories of 
specifically Jewish interest—from 1500 to 3000 
words in length. We do not want any inter- 
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marriage stories. Serials are occasionally pub- 
lished. We also use short poems of specifically 
Jewish interest; and articles of from 1000 to 3000 
words. We use photographs when they are re- 
lated to the material being printed. We report 
within a month, and pay $4.00 per thousand 
words, upon publication.” 





Playmate Magazine, Cleveland, Ohio. Esther 
Cooper, Editor. Issued monthly; 15c a copy; 
$1.50 a year. Juvenile magazine. “We are very 
anxious to find good short stories which will 
appeal to readers ten and twelve years of age. 
Stories with plausible plots of mystery, adventure, 
humor and school (in which boys and girls both 
figure,) are preferred. These may have modern, 
historical, or foreign settings. Dream stories 
and stories with too-obvious moral are barred. 
Length—1500 to 2500 words. 

“We can use good one-act plays with simple 
scenery and smal! casts. Allegorical plays are 
not wanted. 

“We use serial—five chapters of 1500 words 
each. They must be well written, with a strong 
element of suspense. 

“We are not in the market for general or 
craft articles at present. 

“We use photographs, glossy prints, 8x10, if they 
are interesting studies of animals or children. 
We use poetry, but it should not exceed 20 lines. 
We pay 25c per line for poetry. We report in 
two weeks, and pay 1 to 3c a word for prose, 
$1 to $3 each for photographs, on acceptance.” 


Your Home, Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. C. F. 
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Lyman, Editor. Issued monthly; price per year 
75c. Electric and gas magazine; also general. 
“We expect excellent photographs. We report in 
a week or ten days, and pay $10.00 per thousand 
words—more for exceptionally good material.” 


Juvenile and Religious 


Child Life* 536 S. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 
Marjorie Barrows, Editor. Issued monthly; 35c 
a copy; $3.00 a year. Juvenile magazine. “We 
are overstocked just now. Later we may need 
a few 2100 word realistic stories for boys and 
girls from 7 to 12, and a few realistic nursery 
stories (500 words long) for boys and girls from 
3 to 7. We are overstocked with both poetry 
and photographs. We report in two to six weeks, 
and pay one cent a word and up for prose, paying 
two weeks after acceptance.” 


Junior Christian Endeavor World, 41 Mt. 
Vernon St., Boston, Mass. Stanley B. Vandersall, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 5c a copy; 50c a year. 
Religious magazine for boys and girls, nine to 
fourteen. “We want serials, six to eight chap- 
ters, 1500 words each; short stories, 1500 words; 
interesting items, 100 to 500 words each, either 
with or without pictures, and covering current 
events, history, travel, development of character, 
use of the Bible, children’s organizations, etc. 
We pay % cent a word, on acceptance.” 


The Pioneer, 420 Witherspoon Bldg., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. John T. Faris, Editor. Issued 
weekly; 75c a year. Four-page illustrated paper 

(Continued on page 52) 
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The “Big Names’ of Tomorrow 


Are the Writers Who Are Building Reputations by Frequent 
Appearances Today 


Recognition by the first-class magazines is usually the result cf long successful experience with the less-important 
Periodicals. Consistent sales to an ever-increasing range of markets paves the way to success with the really worth-while 
magzzines. But success at writing cannot be measured by smooth-paper appearance. Some of the regular feature 
contributors to the popular pulp magazines today are earning more than many successful smooth-paper writers. There 
are “big names’ in the pulp as well as the smooth-paper field. 


Will You Be One of the “Big Names” of Tomorrow? 


Have you managed to achieve occasional sales, but not with sufficient frequency to satisfy you? Are you 
interested in establishing steady markets and thereby increasing your average of sales? The probable advantages to 
ing ional sales guidance offers much food for thought—and for action. 

If you are able to sell a satisfactory percentage of your work, have you considered the advantages of employing 
an editorially recognized agency with international associations, through increased contacts, timely market suggestions, 
sale of supplementary rights, relief from business detail and more time to write? 

Or, have you been unsuccessfully pounding on editorial gates? Do ycu want to know why your stories aren't 
selling, whether you really have ability, if you are trying for the right markets, what the editorial reaction to your 
story is likely to be? You need constructive suggestions for improving your stories which editors haven't the time 
to give you; you need personal professional coaching from the commercial angle. 

I have no “‘course’”’ to sell. MY BUSINESS IS AN AGENCY FOR THE SALE OF FICTION. My interest 
in a new client is how soon, and how much will he be worth in real money to me in carned commissions on sales. 
I have no desire to flatter you, or encourage too ambitious efforts with only remote chance of sale—but I am anxious 
to start you selling—NOW! Not only your individual stories, but as a steady contributor. 


Compare the Rates! 


You can buy professional guidance which brings tangible results at nominal fees. New clients are charged a 
reading fee of 50c per thousand words, a minimum of $2.00 on any single manuscript. When I sell $1000 worth 
of a client’s work, reading fees are dropped. Commission of 10 per cent on American sales; 15 per cent on foreign sales. 

Send your manuscript, or ask for complete descriptive circular. 


AUGUST LENNIGER 


Literary Agent 


(See advertisement of Radio-Play-Department—Page 6.) 


NEW YORK 
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WRITERS: 


Your Ambition 
Is Your Profit 


RITERS with ideas, who can 
learn to prepare ‘‘good copy,”’ 
now have the opportunity to 

become advertising writers and exec- 
utives. This fascinating business is 
especially absorbing to those who 
appreciate the value of making writ- 


ing pay. 











Learn 


ADVERTISING 


at Home 
In 10 Weeks 





ACH month the EDWARDS 
SCHOOL OF ADVERTISING 
will enroll a class of selected 
students. This course will take up 
Introduction to Advertising, Writing 
Copy, Layout, Art, Use of An 
Appropriation, Selection of Media, 
Market Analysis, Newspapers, Gen- 
eral Magazines, Trade Papers and 
Specialized Publications, Billboards, 
Car Cards, Direct Mail, Radio, Clas- 
sified Advertising, Mechanics of Ad- 
vertising, Estimating Printing, Eco- 
nomics of Advertising, Agencies and 
Advertising Departments, Bibliog- 
raphy of Advertising, ctc., etc. Prac- 
tical, vital information. Personal 
criticism of Assignments. Reasonable 
tuition. Write for details at once. 
(CLIP THIS COUPON HERE) 








1414 Vine Street, Cincinnati, Ohio | 


Gentlemen: Send me details. I am interested in 
your course in advertising. No cbligation. | 
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FIVE QUALIFICATIONS FOR 
LITERARY SUCCESS 
(Continued from page 31) 
pattern of a crime shown in a couple of 


movies. The first time it was acted was 
only a few days after the picture was shown. 
We got out the schedules and after spend- 
ing a lot of money on the investigation, 
found that there wasn’t the slightest connec- 
tion between the events, discovered that 
this criminal never went to the movies, 
thought they were immoral. 

We checked over a large number of cities 
and many other cases. The final result 
was that no positive demonstrable evil effect 
of those particular types of movies could be 
found anywhere. What I stispect is that 
people translate their moral indignation 
into history. We all like to do that. We 
disapprove of some kind of an act and we 
immediately, more or less unconsciously, 
draw conclusions from it. We say a person 
should be hung, and then they are actually 
hung. That kind of rationalization is very 
common. There are altogether too many 
cases like the Sing Sing fellows where, as a 
matter of self-defense, the people themselves 
claim to have been corrupted. Many a child 
has been found in the Chicago investiga- 
tion which brought the same thing out. It 
is a grand alibi. 

As to proving the bad effect on people 
of what they see in a story, or a picture, it 
is one of the hardest things in the world 
to prove anything at all. It is awfully easy 
to talk about its being proven, but when 
you try to get a court record, or a juvenile 
delinquency court case, you almost never can 
find anything to it. This is touching the 
question of fact, not the moral issues or what 
the consequence of this type of fiction is 
likely to be. -If you want any kind of defin- 
ite answer to it, my own feeling is that there 
probably is a small percentage of people, 
particularly children, who are highly sensi- 
tive, excitable, easily unbalance; who, in 
some way, probably are injured by the emo- 
tionai attitudes of these stories. The per- 
centage of that group, however, is exceed- 
ingly small and they would be equally up- 
set by many another story against which 
most adults would bring no objection 
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whatever. It is a question of the way in 
which they would react. I think that 
the last type is by far the most serious. This 
also would be difficult to prove. There are a 
great many supposedly high-powered stor- 
ies which under the guise of realism and 
fiction, like the ordinary crime story, purport 
to be a realistic account and interpretation 
of life, and, at the bottom, are nothing but 
a feeble fictionizing in which things are 
very much distorted. These can do a great 
deal of harm largely because the unsophis- 
ticated reader does not recognize what he 
is reading; when he reads something that 
pretends to be the profound moral situa- 
tions of life, he doesn’t quite know what to 
swallow! The vast amount of writers are, 
unfortunately, of that assiduously corrupted 
sort which gives the reader silly, and, in the 
long run, injurious outlooks on life—not 
because the writer shows something that is 
monstrous, scandalous, horrible, but be- 
cause he holds up something that is sweet, 
and quite the opposite. 





WHEN WRITING OF RACES 
(Continued from page 18) 
into the clubhouse turn, around the turn 
and into the backstretch, down the back- 
stretch and into the second turn. Then the 
field straightens out into the homestretch 
and the jockeys “go for the leather,” be- 
laboring the horses with whip, called the 
“bat,” or “handriding” them without the 
whip. Some horses will not stand the whip. 
One boy is carried wide by his horse, anothe 
is pinched in against the rail, and cut off, 


another sees a hole and goes through to 
the front, and the field sweeps under the 
“wire.” 


The dirty work, if any, occurs at the sec- 


ond turn, where it is difficult for the judges 


to see. One jockey grabs another’s saddle 


blanket, or crowds him, or strikes the horse 
or boy with the whip. 


It takes exceptional nerve for a boy to 


go through a hole between two horses in 
front, or between a horse and the rail. The 
slightest pinching and the horse is “thrown 
off his stride” and possibly a spill occurs. 


The jockey who was instructed to “pull” 
(Continued on page 54) 
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I have taught in college and university: I 

know literary technique and how to teach 

- ss r * it to you. I sell my own work to maga- 

Insignia of a I bene to Scribner's: I 
7 now editorial requirements, 

ame a Fiction — Articles — Poetry — Rhetoric. 

or Writers. W/hat are your problems? I help writers. 


I. H. WILSON 


400 West 118th Street, New York City 











> ke | a Me 
MANUSCRIPTS--PLAYS 


Correct form for the “‘Editor’s Eye.” 50c 1000 words, 
with one carbon copy. Special rates on books and plays. 
My long experience your guarantee. Minor corrections 


free. JEAN WILLIAMS 
629 Walnut Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 













TOP-NOTCH TYPING!!! 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money and postage refunded! 
30c per thousand words. Good bond paper of right 
weight. Mailed flat. Extra first and last pages. Carbon 
copy. Corrections in spelling and grammar. Special 
rates on book manuscripts. 


LILLIAN WINGERTER 
WAYNESBURG, OHIO 








EXPERT TYPING SERVICE 


Author's manuscripts promptly and accurately prepared for 
publication at 50c per 1,000 words. Poems, 2c per line. 
One carbon copy. 


BELLE V. YOTTER 
734 Eighth Ave., Bethlehem, Pa. 











A BOOK FOR 
EVERY WRITER AND 
READER OF MYSTERY FICTION! 


The Technique of 
the Mystery Story 


A new edition, just issued, much enlarged and 
brought up to date by 


CAROLYN WELLS 


Noted author of 
The Maxwell Mystery 


There’s just absolutely nothing about detec- 
tive story methods, plots and characters that 
this book does not treat with utter finality. 


WRITER’S DIGEST 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


For the enclosed $2.50 please send me “The Tecb- 
nique of the Mystery Story.” 
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AUTHORS—SPECIAL 


I will type your MSS. neatly, accurately and promptly 


for 40 cents a thousand words. Poetry, 1 cent a line. 
Write for special rates on various items of service. If 
you like me—retain me; if you don’t like me—fire me. 


JOS. F. ROBINSON 
5733 Holden Street, PITTSBURGH, PA. 








Write Greeting Card Verses in Your Spare Time— 
It Pays! Send $1.00 for valuable information, telling 
the important points to bring out in writing them, and 
a list of thirty-eight reliable markets, by established 
writer, or Take a Beginner’s Course, Interesting and 
Fascinating Work, Six Lessons for $5.00. Communi- 
cate with— 


MISS MARGERY H. RIDER 


53 8th Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 











WRITERS! Sell Your Stories 


Send Us Your MSS. We Are Selling All Types of 
Fiction in the World’s Largest Market. We Need More 
MSS. for Publishers’ Requirements. Direct Editorial 
Contacts. Prompt Service. New Writers Invited. 


Reading and Marketing 60c per 1,000 words. 
Special Rate for longer MSS. 


PUBLISHERS’ AGENCY 
242 E. 15th St., New York City 


PARDON THE SOB-STUFF 


A widow, who won’t do your washing, will 
type your stories! Carbon copy, corrections, 
bond paper, and 24-hour service. 50c per 
1,000 words. 

EDITH SAXTON 
1714 W. Commonwealth, Alhambra, Calif. 











Amateur Writer’s 
Opportunity 


My services are only for those who are really 
sincere in their efforts to make a success. My time 
is far too valuable; the small fee does not justify 
it; and I consider it a sacrifice, unless a worthy 
purpose is served. However, knowing as I do 
through experience, the inevitable the beginner 
faces, I will assist a few who are honestly desirous 
of achievement. 

I read your manuscript thoroughly, concentrate 
on it. Then point out to you why your story is 
unavailable, and give you detailed instructions how 
to revise the work to make it salable. This service 
is invaluable to you; and rarely offered by a suc- 
cessful author personally. I do it because of my 

will toward the amateur writer. This will, 
or you, cut a long road of disappointment and 
failure to practically nothing, if you are willing to 
follow instructions. 

The presentation and marketing are points of 
vital importance: Manuscripts must be presented 
in proper form in order to arrest attention. It is 
thus I suggest, those who hire their typing will 
let my stenographer do it, as the work is done 
under my supervision, and the*thafge“is the regular 
Price: 50c per thousand Mwords. If a story has 
—— and it is so desired, tay secretary will 
andle it at ten per cent commission for you. 

All manuscripts up to 5000 words, $5. Add 25c 
for every additional thousand. The money must 
accompany the story. Personal interviews can be 
arranged by writing; but, please do not bother me 
with unnecessary inquiries. 


J. N. SCHROCK 


401 Judson C. Rives Bidg. Los Angeles, Calif. 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 49) 


for boys ten to fifteen. “We use short stories, 
2500 to 3000 words, dealing with natural life 
situations of boys. School, summer camp, avia- 
tion, athletics, etc., are desirable. Historical and 
foreign settings are acceptable if done auihen- 
tically. The characters in the stories should not 
be younger than thirteen or fourteen and not older 
than high school. No bank robbers, bandits, 
hidden treasure, or earning money for college. 
Stories should have a definite character-building 
emphasis. We also use serials of the same type, 
4 to 10 chapters of 2500 to 3000 words each. We 
use illustrated articles of from 800 to 1500 words 
on science, nature, aviation, travel, and author- 
itative material on boys of other countries. Also 
unillustrated material of from 400 to 800 words 
which is composed of interesting and readable 
facts. Also carefully explained handicraft pro- 
jects for boys with detailed drawing. We usc 
photographs accompanying articles and poetry if 
it deals with boys and has merit. We report 
within a month and pay % cent a word and up 
for stories; 2/5 cent and up for articles.” 





The Personalist, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, University Park, Los Angeles, California. 
Prof. Ralph Tyler Flewelling, Ph. D., Editor. 
Issued quarterly; 50c a copy; $2.00 a year. A 
journal of philosophy, religion, and literature. 
Manuscripts on philosophy, religion, and litera- 
ture, ranging in length from 3000 to 4500 words, 
are needed; also short verse. “We acknowledge 
manuscripts on receipt, and pay on publication. 
Rates vary.” 





Sport 

Yhe American Field, Monon Bldg., 440 S. Dear- 
born St., Chicago, Ill. Frank M. Young, Editor; 
A. C. Noyes, Associate Editor. Issued weekly; 
15c a copy; $5.00 a year. A sportsman’s journal, 
devoted to bird dogs, hunting, fishing, natural 
history, travel. “We need feature stories of from 
3000 to 6000 words, concerning angling adven- 
tures, hunting tales, and dog stories, fact and fic- 
tion. We also use timely articles of from 1600 
to 5000 words on conservation and propagation 
of game birds and water-fowl. We use photo- 
graphs to illustrate our stories and articles. Very 
little poetry. We report promptly, and pay on 
publication. Rates on request.” 





Fur-Fish-Game, 174 East Long Street, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. A. V. Harding, Editor. “Articles of 
general interest on big game hunts and true stories 
of pioneer and Indian days, etc. Articles should be 
from 3000 to 5000 words, preferably accompanied 
with clear kodak pictures to illustrate same. We 
use photographs but no poetry. We report on 
acceptance, paying one-quarter cent per word on 
acceptance.” 





General, Literary, Fiction 


The Critic of Critics, Suite 418 Chester Will- 
iams Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. Mike Schin- 
dler, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2. 50 
a year. A liberal and sophisticated review. “We 
pay nothing for contributions but welcome short, 
pithy, entertainingly written articles, based upon 
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facts or intelligent opinion, with a liberal slant 
on any phase of the modern scene. A careful 
reading is promised each manuscript submitted 
to us, and a prompt return should we find that 
it does not meet our editorial requirements. At 
the moment we are particularly interested in 
short, light, and sophisticated articles of not more 
than 1000 words in length. We will gladly for- 
ward a sample copy to anyone who writes in 
for it.” 





The Crescendo (combined with Frets), 252 
Asylum St., Hartford, Conn. Walter Kaye 
Bauer, Editor. Issued monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 
a year. Musical journal. “We need articles per- 
taining to the mandolin, the guitar, banjo, tenor 
banjo, Hawaiian guitar, ukelele, and allied instru- 
ments of an educational or historical nature. 
Also, we use articles on the origin and evolution 
of instruments of the lute family. We also use 
articles on orchestration, general arranging, pro- 
gramming, and all other musical subjects con- 
cerning the instruments mentioned. We can also 
use fiction if some reference to music is made in 
the stories. Also musical news notes, foreign and 
American, not previously published in other 
American journals. We can use plates of com- 
positions for the above-mentioned instruments for 
our music supplement. We want photographs of 
musicians and ensembles. We use a_ limited 
amount of poetry of a musical nature. We report 
on manuscripts in 10 to 15 days, and we pay from 
$5 to $15 an article, payable in 30 days.” 





The New Humanist, 14 West First St., Dayton, 
Ohio. Harold Buschman, Editor; Edwin H. Wil- 
son, Associate Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 20c a 
copy; $1.00 a year. A journal of religion and 
culture. “This magazine publishes articles on re- 
ligious and cultural subjects, and includes in its 
scope discussion of the many problems which are 
troubling the modern world. Articles which treat 
politics, religion, philosophy, and related subjects 
in a thoughtful and original manner are the type 
published. Poetry of the same nature—chiefly 
religious poetry—is used.” 





The New Review, 42 bis, rue de Plessis, Fonte- 
nay-aux-Roses, Seine, France. Samuel Putnam, 
Editor. Issued quarterly; 60c a copy; $2.00 a 
year. A magazine devoted to literature and the 
arts; extremely “advanced,” but not a bit high- 
brow. This magazine is of those discussed by 
Jack Conroy, in his article “The One-Man Re- 
views,” published in the May issue of WRriTER’s 
Dicest. Here is the statement of this editor: 
“As a matter of fact; our bias is toward Euro- 
pean rather than American material, and toward 
criticism and literary-artistic reportage rather 
than purely creative work. A certain amount of 
creative work and of American material is pub- 
lished, but in such cases it is usually taken as 
being representative of certain tendencies. It is 
quite impossible, we believe, to get an idea of 
what we want without having seen the magazine. 
We are aiming at the creation of a type, and we 
sincerely believe that there is in America no mag- 
azine of the sort we set out to be. In Europe, 
the two that resemble us most are Variétés and 
Der Querschnitt on the one hand and The Cri- 
terion on the other. The Hound and Horn is our 

(Continued on page 56) 


WRITER’s MARKET 


ALL STANDARD MAKES 
$10 up. Fully guaranteed. 
Free Trial. Write for complete 
illustrated lists and special re 
duced prices. 
NORTHWESTERN 
TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 
121 N. Francisco Ave. 

Dept. 12, Chicago, Ill. 


WRITERS! 


8 Years’ experience in preparing manuscripts 
for publication. 50c per thousand words, in- 
cluding carbon copy. 

VIRGINIA OWEN 


Columbia, Misseuri 





715 Missouri Avenue, 





PROFESSIONAL TYPISTS 


Manuscripts typed promptly and accurately. Free 
carbon copy, extra first page and minor corrections. 
We pay return postage. Rates: 50c per 1000 words. 
10% discount on 20,000 words or more. Poetry, Ic 
a line. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


H. B. and D. PORTER 


Box 1410, Wenatchee, Washington 





SLASH YOUR OVERHEAD 
Buy good material at reasonable prices. Eavelones for manu- 
scripts folded twice—100 (both sizes) $1.00. For flat mailing, 
0 (both sizes) $1.40. They’re all heavy kraft. Paper: 
sheets medium weight, $1.10; heavy weight, $1.60. Scale, 50c. 
We pay postage. 
SUPPLY STATIONER 

4415 Center Ave., Pittsburgh, Penna. 

Note:—Add 75¢ for CHECKS AND DOUBLE CHECKS, 
a great book for all writers, just out, and we'll send the 
scale free on request. 











COLLABORATION 


An instructor and regular writer of fiction will 
give you technica! and substantial help on revising 
and rewriting your rejected story for $1, or may fully 
collaborate with you for $1 cash plus half of the 
proceeds when the story is sold. James Nepthali 
Tracy, 180 S. Main St., Memphis, Tenn. 





RADIO—Writer’s Opportunity 


Experienced author-director offers constructive eg 
thorough revision, meritorious continuities. Small f 
The inexperienced face a highly specialized ata 
technique, dialogue, scund effects, peculiar limitations, 
time exactness. Request circular. 


ROBERT ALLEN WATT 
67 Prospect Street, Belleville, N. J. 





AHEAD TO SUCCESS 

R with my typing service, which includes 

minor revision. Oc per thousand words. 

Special rates on book features. Poetry and songs, 2c 

per line. I also offer criticism at reasonable rates. 

Sample of typing work and further details sent gladly 
upon request. Write for them! 


JOHN M. SZIKSNIS 


3432 Ligonier Street, Pittsburgh, Penna. 








FLORIDA TYPISTS 
High class professional manuscript typing. Bond 
paper—one carbon copy—editorial requirements. 
50c per 1000 words. Special rates on book 
manuscripts. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
SOUTHERN TYPING BUREAU 
304 Consolidated Building, Jacksonville, Florida 
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TEST YOUR STORY WRITING ABILITY 
FREE 


Many potential writers don’t know their own dormant ability. 
Dr. Berten’s Analysis Test indicates your power to create plots, 
characters that live, to understand motives, ete. It’s a spiendid test 
of your story instinct. Send for this free analysis. Try it, and re- 
ceive expert critic’s opinion, also bookiet, ‘‘Short Story Writing. 

LAIRD EXTENSION INSTITUTE 
678 Laird Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 








AUTHORS — EXTRA SPECIAL 


College educated, experienced typist will type your mss. 
for 40c per 1000 words; with corrections in English, 
spelling, punctuation, 50c per 1000. Verse, 1c per line. 
Book lengths, 10% discount. Carbon and return postage 
free. Prompt, accurate. 


LANGFORD TYPING SERVICE 
Box 6, Bonita, Texas 








MARIE LETIS, Authors’ Typing Service 


7151 Wentworth Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Typing of quality, 40c 1,000 words, carbon copy, 
minor corrections. Authors will find contact pleasant, 
sympathetic, and one where their individual interests 
will be served to the utmost. 








“HOW TO WRITE A SHORT, SHORT STORY.” 

“HOW TO WRITE A MODERN CONFESSION STORY.” 
“HOW TO WRITE A GANGSTER-RACKETEER STORY.” 
“WRITING THE MODERN SEX STORY.” 

Four great books, teaching you to write the best-paying 
stories today; special offer; all four books for only $2.00! 
Order today, with remittance! All written by me from prac- 
tical experience as critic, author and authors’ agent. 


JOSEPH LICHTBLAU, P. O. Box 10, Sta. R, New York City 








SAN DIEGO TYPIST 


English expert does neat, accurate typing, minor 
corrections, one carbon copy, 40c thousand 
words. Will call personally if San Diego. 


PAUL MORRIS 
Box, National Ave. and 21st St., National City, Cal. 








$50 A WEEK WITH A KODAK 


Booklet Describing 100 Magazine Markets 
20 Cents, Stamps or Silver 


Rossiter Snyder Publishing Company 
30 West 18th Street, NEW YORK 
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Five Stories Analyzed Free! 


Send 25c for your copy of First Stories and get 
particulars of the service that hundreds of writers 
praise. It is not necessary for you to buy a 
magazine in order to get your story criticised. 
We are again ready to offer a few writers help in 
writing salable stories on our now famous Fay- 
With-Stories proposition. Send for your copy 
of First Stories and learn of this. Write today. 
Many waited and were disappointed when our 
quota was filled before. 


SHORT STORY WRITERS 


209 Cahoon Bidg., Broadway 
Cape Girardeau, Missouri 
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WHEN WRITING OF RACES 

(Continued from page 51) 
his horse does so but the sharp eyed judges 
see the mount tossing his head and opening 
his mouth and know by this sign that the 
horse is being restrained. After the race, 
when the boys come back to the scales, the 
judges call this lad before them and either 
reprimand him, suspend him for a period 
or rule him off the turf for life. 

Jockeys are either “named” for an in- 
dividual race in the morning of the race or 
are under permanent contract with some 
stable. If under contract, they are often 
allowed to accept outside mounts by per- 
mission of the trainer. 

The proper way to state the parentage 
of a horse is to say, he is by Sir Knight, 
out of Colleen. He is foaled at the farm, 
pastured until he is a yearling, when his 
first training begins. He is “schooled” to 
face the barrier. No matter when he is 
born his first birthday is the first day of 
January. All horses advance another year 
each January first. When he is a two-year- 
old he may be entered in an actual race, 
but only at short distances, say, three fur- 
longs. As he ages he runs longer distances. 
When he is a three-year-old, if he has 
shown exceptional ability, he may be en- 
tered in the Kentucky Derby. 

Some racing terms follow: Maiden—a 
horse that never won a race. Colt—a male 
horse under four years. Filly—a female 
horse under four years. Mare—a female 
horse over four years. Gelding—an un- 
sexed horse. Horse—a stallion. Scratch 
—to withdraw or “declare” a horse from a 
race. In too deep—a horse racing with 
others above his class. Odds on—odds 
quoted or paid less than even money. Box- 
car figures—the price paid for a long shot. 
Favorite—the horse that is favored in the 
betting. Outsider—a horse that has no 
chance in a race. Short-priced horse—one 
that pays small odds. Purse—the award for 
winning. Place—a horse “places” when he 
finishes second. Show—a horse “shows” 
when he runs third. Ran out of the money 
—finished farther back than third. Boat 
race—a race that is fixed. 
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HOW TO WORK UP THEME 
(Continued from page 25) 





or me?” As Mr. Buckley remarks, “that’s 
how it started.” 


Mr. Salvaggi is a racketeering chieftain. 
Not Alexander, with no more worlds to 
conquer. Only one of Alexander’s satraps, 
ruling over part of the North River water 
front and five eminently graftable piers. 
Until he meets Dolly Kaye, he stays within 
his satrapy, never knocking off a dollar out- 
side its boundaries. He is doing very nicely, 
thank you. Although a man of force and 
executive ability, he is also a man of judg- 
ment. He doesn’t hanker for the perilous 
job of conquering the empire. Neither 
does the old woman. She likes to play 
bridge out there in the country, but Mr. 
Salvaggi feels called upon to please Miss 
Kaye, and not the old woman. 

Mr. Buckiey frankly admits the ancient 
lineage of his story by telling us that Dolly 
inhabited “a fourth-floor Eden,” provided 
by the revenue of the satrapy, and that it 
had no snake until she called one into being. 

The trouble arises when Dolly sees, from 
the rotogravure section of the Sunday pa- 
per, that Alexander, known as Pineapple 
Dan Fialetto, is swanking around in Flor- 
ida with the big society lights and getting a 
lot of publicity. ‘King of the Gangsters!” 
Then what is her man? MHasn’t he been 
3 telling her what a hot number he is? “Ain’t 
you got any ambition?’ she demands. 
Doesn’t he want to loom large in the public 
eye? Why can’t he be the Emperor, in- 
stead of the ruler of a province? 

Vainly Mr. Salvaggi explains that neither 
overweening ambition nor newspaper adver- 
tising is healthy in his line of business, and 
he happens to have a weak heart. He is 
% goaded into a campaign of conquest, which 
e succeeds very well for a time. Pineapple 
Dan drops in to see him, and advises him 
to play ball. The interview is admirably 
worked up in a very brief space, for this 
story possesses the quality so often lacking 
” in gangster yarns—verisimilitude. 

Mr. Fialetto asks Mr. Salvaggi whether 
he likes pineapple for breakfast. “You try 


(Continued on page 58) 
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raat Boos PUBLICATION 
POETS: SO ATION poems 
PRIZES For BEGINNERS 
Full information for self-addressed, stamped I 
Se OC eLOEE, os Bir pighed mo monthly, $2 r nm 9 280 0 eee. 
Sons SND eit i pees , Panenee for Hitch 
0 e Liter, . 
TO SEN «the f ary Highway,” including 500 PL. 


END MS, $: postpaid. 
KALEIDOSCOPE, A National Magazine of Poetry 
702 N. Vernon Street, Dallas, Texas 








TYPING THAT PLEASES 
I have pleased where others have failed. Prompt 
and efficient service guaranteed. Reasonable rates. 
Write for information. Economical rates on 
envelope addressing. 
BEULAH LEE LUNAU 
304 Logan Street, Steubenville, Ohio 








AUTHORS—Le: the Texas Typist copy your 
MSS. neatly and accurately. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Rates reasonable: 50c a thousand words 
for prose, 2c a line for verse. 


MARY H. MAGRUDER 


202 Broadway, San Antonic, Texas 








THE MANUSCRIPT MART 


Literary Advisers and Managers 
We specialize in book-lengths of fiction, non-fiction, 
plays and verse; also handle short fiction. 
Criticism When Desired—Typing Service. 
Our representative makes frequent trips to New York. 
Wrigley Building (410 N. Michigan Ave.) Chicago 








AUTHORS’ SUPPLIES 


Buy authors’ supplies from the country’s largest sup- 
ply dealers and get just what you want at lowest prices. 
We specialize in materials you need. We have been 
serving the trade for more ee two years, and writers 
and typists everywhere tell us they are saving money 
by buying from us. 

Good, strong envelopes, with gummed flaps for mailing. 
Kraft, size 9x12, 24-Ib. Size 914x12%, 24-lb. —— 





25 Envelopes Seeaiea $ .50 25 pavecoes bevevecces 3. 
50 Envelopes...... 90 60 Envelopes......... 1108 
A stronger, better envelope, 28- = bak, 
Size 9x12 Size 944x124 
25 Envelopes...... $ .60 25 Envelopes......... $ .65 
50 Envelopes...... 1.15 69 Envelopes......... 1.20 


2 
Smaller sizes for folded scripts, 6x9, 6x9, 50 
of each size, $1.00. Sizes 10, 11 and 12’ s, heavy 
Kraft, 100 either size 7 mixed, $1.00. 
Good grade, standard per for for, manuscript work, 500 
sheets, 16-lb. weight, $1. to; Boab =, = 
Typewriter ribboas, vy duty, each 75c, three for $1.80, 
.00 per dozen. We carry practically everything an author 
uses. If you don’t see what you want "here, send for our 
latest spring catalog, now ready. 
We pay the postage anywhere east of the Rocky Mountains. 
If you live west of the Rockies, add 10% to your order. 
md 35c for “‘How to Pre Manuscripts and Contest 
tries,"” a valuable Wetle k buat receutly published, 
it is complete in every detail. Also be sure to mod for our 
circular matter on other books we publish. A 


A. D. FREESE & SON, Publishers 


Box 103, UPLAND, INDIANA 











EXPERT MANUSCRIPT TYPING 

Manuscripts expertly typed. Corrections made in spelling 
and punctuation. One carbon copy, 50c per thousand words, 
Free Printed Manuscript Mailing | Envelopes 

I will send you absolutely free TwEN Kraft yeaa. 
script i caveats Ss, ome ! No. and No. 11 PRINTED 
WITH URN ME AN DDRESS, worth $1.00, with 
your a, a. an _*.. me for typing. 

M. R. GAMBLE 

207 Virginia Avenue, St. Paul, Minnesota 
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Genie Pays 
This 
Author! 


James P. Olsen, well known 
magazine writer, was skeptical 
when he saw our first advertise- 
ment of The Plot-Genie—said 
if it was “sucker bait” he wasn’t 
interested. He bought one, 
however—and now look what he 


“I have sold one maga- says about it! 
zine short story, a novel, 


and a human_ interest 
article — all ig imy by Sold Over $1,000 Worth 
the Genie—and I’ve not of Stories From It in 


him 60 days " 
oni Jouss ¥. Olice, Less Than 60 Days! 


Eugene, Oregon. 
Yes, siree—and scores of 
other successful writers are 
using it every day—say it plots the kind of stories that 
sell. Gets clear away from all the old hackneyed stuff! 


“Genie Junior” 25 Cents! 


Just to get acquainted we have had the inventor of 
The Plot-Genie produce “Genie-Junior,” which we offer 
you. Like its namesake, it contains The Perfect Story 
Plot Formula and a complete story synopsis developed 
from nine turns of the Genie Disc. This alone may 
show you what’s wrong with your rejected stories. Just 
enclose 25 cents and say ‘Send me Genie-Junior” and 
fall information about The PLOT-GENIE. Or, we will 
send informatian free—if you want just that! 


THE GAGNON COMPANY 


703 Union Insurance Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 














$10,000 A YEAR 

FROM GREETINGS 
is one man’s record for writing 12 brief sentiments. 
THE MANUFACTURERS OF GREETING CARDS 
tell in their own words just what they want in the 
only work of its kind—($1.25). 

THE GREETING CARD GUIDE 
BETHANY, W. VA. 








10%-~-Marketing Service---10% 


EXPERIENCED AUTHOR, Agent, Critic will 
market salable stories, revise when warranted, for 
10% commission on sales. Unsalable stories 
fully criticized. Reading-Criticism charge: 20c 
per 1,000 words, minimum charge per story 
$1.00, plus stamped envelope. Fee REFUNDED 
on salable stories. Over 125 sales to Ace-High, 
War, etc. Have helped writers in U. S. and 
Canada. Best references. Submit story with fee, 
or write 


CHARLES P. GORDON 


Box WD-148, Dante, Virginia 





BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


WANTED—all subjects, including Educa- 
tional, Financial, Business, Fiction, Verse, 
Scientific, Biographical and Religious. World- 
wide publishing service. Booklet free. 
Meador Publishing Company, 470 At- 
lantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 








THE WRITER’S MARKET 

(Continued from page 53) 
nearest competitor in the United States. We 
want photographs that represent ‘Americana’— 
billboards, small town architecture, cigar store 
Indians, etc. We report in from four to six 
weeks, owing to transoceanic distance. We pay 
European rather than American rates, on pub- 
lication.” 


Dallas News Feature Section, c/o Dallas News, 
Dallas, Texas. Ted Dealey, Editor. Issued 
weekly; 10c a copy. Newspaper. “We use ma- 
terial of from 500 to a maximum of 3500 words. 
We want material of a Texan or Southwestern 
flavor. We use good humorous articles; histor- 
ical articles or articles about persons local to the 
Southwest or Texas. We do not use fiction or 
poetry. We like to have photographs with most 
stories. We report within a week or ten days, 
and pay $5.00 per column on acceptance.” 








Radio Digest,* 420 Lexington Ave., New York 
City. Harold P. Brown, Editor. Issued monthly; 
25c a copy; $3.00 a year. A strictly non-technical 
radio magazine. “We publish articles of interest 
to the radio fan; articles about broadcasting. 
We need short paragraphs and verses of humor- 
ous nature about radio people for our depart- 
ments ‘Hits, Quips, and Slips,’ and ‘Slips That 
Pass Through the Mike.’ Address ‘Indi’ of Radio 
Digest. We report in one week, paying rates of 
one dollar and up.” 





The Rexall Magazine, 43 Leon St., Boston, 
Mass. Everett L. Stone, Editor. Issued month- 
ly; distributed free. “We use one story each 
month of from 2500 to 3500 words and one short 
story or article of from 700 to 1200 words. We 
want straightforward stories with a general ap- 
peal—preferably with a little love interest, neither 
too serious nor too silly. Now and then we use 
short serious verse with a pep talk or a moral 
behind it. We pay one cent per word on ac- 
ceptance.” 


Screen Play,* 529 S. Seventh St., Minneapolis, 
Minn. Capt. Roscoe Fawcett, Editor; C. A. 
Schroeder, Assistant Editor; Marcella Burke, 
Western Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; 
$2.50 a year. Screen publication. “We need di- 
rect interviews with screen personalities, general 
stories with an interesting theme, dealing with 
the most popular stars or some subject of uni- 
versal interest to motion picture fans. Writers 
should first query the western editor or home 
editorial office before submitting manuscripts. 
Manuscripts should be between 1000 and 2500 
words in length. We purchase no photographs, 
and use no poetry. We report on all queries and 
manuscripts in ten days. Liberal payment on 
acceptance.” 








The Texas Pioneer, 303 Oppenheimer Bldg., 
San Antonio, Texas. J. E. Carter, Managing 
Editor. “We use short sketches pertaining to 
pioneer life in Texas. Stories of old trail drivers, 
pioneer freighters, outriders for pack trains, stage 
coach drivers. This material is furnished us com- 
plimentary by many prominent Texas writers who 
are members of the above organizations. We use 
material of 1000 word length. We use some 
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Drama 


Gustav Blum,** 11 West 42nd St., New York 
City. Theatrical producer. “I need original full- 
length plays of merit for Broadway production. 
I report promptly, paying the usual fees as per 
basic minimum agreement.” 





The Penn Publishing Company,* 925-927 Filbert 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. “We publish plays for ama- 
teurs, and are in the market for such plays as 
suit our requirements. Our demand is chiefly for 
plays in one or three acts. Plays in two acts or 
more than three are seldom popular. In the 
main, they should be comparatively simple and 
easy to do, requiring little in the way of costum- 
ing or stage setting. One set throughout is desir- 
able. There should be no long scenes and the 
dialogue should be short and snappy and never 
irrelevant. It should all tend to the development 
of the plot. Philosophiziag or moralizing speech- 
es, even though written in choice English, are a 
hindrance. Short dialogue is particularly desir- 
able at the beginning. None of the characters 
should then have more than a few words to say 
because long speeches add to their nervousness 
and embarrassment. 

“Most of our plays are for Sunday School, 
public and private school, and home use. They 
are given in groups where the audience is partic- 
ular that the plays should be free from any ob- 
jectionable feature. All reference to drinking or 
gambling should be eliminated and no profanity 
is permitted. It is preferable, also, that they be 
without smoking, especially of cigarettes. 

“Historical plays, dramas, tragedies, and the 
like, are not desirable. They should be modern, 
up-to-date, optimistic in type; although a certain 
amount of pathos is not objectionable, especially 
if it is relieved by humor. Plays for children are 
not especially sought, except where they are of 
unusual character. Imaginative and fairy plays 
do not, as a rule, meet with a popular demand.” 





The Play-Arts Guild, Inc., Guild Theatre, 12 
West 22nd St., Baltimore, Md. T. M. Cushing, 
Managing Director. “The Play-Arts Guild is a 
little theatre organization, actively engaged (from 
October to May) in the production of both dra- 
matic and musical plays. Whereas it has never 
found an original musical piece worthy of pro- 
ducing, it has been successful thus far in utilizing 
full-length and one-act dramas, as well as revue 
material (skits and songs), which have elicited 
numerous endorsements from local critics. It 
maintains the only permanent Gilbert and Sulli- 
van repertory company in this country. Our suc- 
cessful original plays attract interest of Broad- 
way producers, who favor us with their atten- 
dance when we unearth something of promise. 
We are always glad to examine new scripts by 
unknown authors, and right now we are making 
selections for next season. All plays thus ac- 
cepted for production are paid royalties on per- 
centage of gross receipts; small fees are paid for 
the use of suitable revue material that can be 
used in our annual ‘Charles Street Follies.’ Al- 
ways send stamped, addressed envelope for return 
of manuscripts found not suitable. We do not 
use photographs, and as for poetry, we are inter- 
ested only in lyrics useful for tropical revues. 
We report in one to two weeks.” 
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Manuscript Criticism 


For those who are not lured by large promises but desire 
really professional instruction, sympathetic frankness instead 
of flattery, and a teacher with a thorough knowledge who 
does not have to rely upon endless technicalities and formal 
rules. Mr. Hoffman’s standing in the magazine world is 
known. An editor for 25 years (Adventure, McClure’s, 
Delineator, etc.) he is particularly known as friend, helper 
and developer of new writers. His two books on fiction 
writing are standard; he has proved his own fiction ability. 
Individual instruction only; no classes, no set courses, no 
assistants. No marketing—that is a specialty in itself, re- 
quiring fuli time for best results. No poetry, plays or 
scenarios. A specialty is made of ‘‘one-man’’ courses, the 
course in each case being entirely dependent upon the needs 
of that case. Write for booklet B. 


Arthur Sullivant Hoffman 
Carmel, New York 








Acts, Plays, Skits Wanted 
Acts, Plays, Skits, Monologues, Readings, Minstrel 
Material, Vodvil, Musical Comedy Scripts, Radio 
Material and Entertainments Wanted. Circular 
forastamp. BIG MARKETS. 

E. L. GAMBLE PLAY BUREAU 

EAST LIVERPOOL, OHIO 








AUTHORS: Let us type your manuscripts. 
We do expert work and guarantee satisfaction. 
Write for rates. 


HARRINGTON TYPING SERVICE 
1618 Twelfth Avenue 
San Francisco, California 








TRY ME 


Manuscripts typed—neatness, correctness paramount, 
Fidelity guaranteed. Carbon copy and extra first page, 
50 cents per thousand words. 

GEORGIA M. FELSTEAD 
2330 No. Gower St., Hollywood, California 








FOREIGN MAGAZINES—Send $1.00 for list 
of 500 foreign magazines with addresses. 45 
different countries represented. 

Typing, 50c a thousand words and minor 
corrections. 


FOREIGN SERVICE BUREAU 


CHILLICOTHE, OHIO 














How to Become a 
Columnist 


Will impart valuable information to 
a few ambitious writers (or students) 
who get in touch with me this month. 
Send $1.00 for brochure “HOW TO 
GET A JOB AS COLUMNIST”— 
or ask for my proposition “WX.” 
(No obligation on your part.) Ad- 
dress: JACK PANSY, 2041 East 
64th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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OK K Manuscripts Wanted 
1h i. Sd pace beh lng (NOVEL 
TH), Verse, Business, Religion, 
Travel, se edicine, Science, World War, Pro- 
fessions, History, Politics, Sports, Humor. Juve- 
niles, Miscellaneous. Prose (30,000 words and up); 
Verse (book-size collections). Friendly reading 
free and prompt report. 
DORRANCE & COMPANY, Inc. 
General Book Publishers 
Drexel Building Philadelphia, Pa. 





Dept. W. D. 


JULIA HATCHER, Literary Typist 


23 N. 60th Street 
formerly 1809 Spring Garden Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Typist to many successful authors; offers highest quality 
letter-perfect typing at 40c per 1000 "words. 
Introductory offer: Beautiful manuscript cover free; re- 
turn postage prepaid; four suitable markets suggested. 


Established 1924 











A PLEDGE 
BELIEVING THAT MATERIAL SUBMITTED FOR 
CRITICISM IS SENT TO ME IN GOOD FAITH, 
AND THAT IF I CANNOT GIVE SERVICE 
WORTHY OF THAT GOOD FAITH I WILL BE 
UNFIT TO ADVERTISE IN A MAGAZINE OF 
WRITER'S DIGEST’S HIGH STANDARDS, 


I PLEDGE MYSELF 


TO KEEP “THE SERVICE IN VOGUE” THE 
HIGHEST QUALITY WRITERS’ ASSISTANCE 
AVAILABLE. 


JOSEPH LUKE DODGE 


AUTHOR, LECTURER, LITERARY INSTRUCTOR 
AND CRITIC. 


EDGEBROOK STUDIO 
ROWLEY, MASSACHUSETTS 


Typing available either in vogue or pica, as desired. 


Note: 

There is a market available for scripts under 2,500 
words. Payment is $25. Send me some of your 
shorts, with Metropolitan settings, and $1 for reading 
each. This is a good opportunity to get rid of 
rejected Liberty stories. I am in close contact with 
this really good little market. Have three clients’ 
stories with them for May.—J. L. D. 








PLEASING TYPING 
is our specialty—the kind that 
HELPS SELL SCRIPTS 
Grammar, punctuation, spelling correct. Carbon copy. 
Mailed flat. Return postage paid. 
Prose, 46c the 1000 words. Verse, Ic the line. 
THE ESCRITOIRE 


Box 735, Center Point, Texas 





—TYPISTS WANTED!— 


Make your typewriter earn good money 
for you during your spare hours, typing 
manuscripts for authors. 


Why not see what a one-inch ad in 
WRITER’S DIGEST will bring to you? 


Write today for advertising 
rate card and full details. 


Advertising Manager 
WRITER’S DIGEST 


Desk T, 


22 E. 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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HOW TO WORK UP THEME 

(Continued from page 55) 
for my boots an’ you'll get it—win or lose. 
A bomb is a pineapple in the parlance of the 
underworld, and our hero is not comforted 
by his secretary’s assurance that a bomb 
has never been known to kill anybody or do 
anything but “scare the wits outa a buncha 
wops,” for he has a weak heart, and bombs 
are rather stariling even when they don’t 
blow you up. 

Most writers would have had Mr. Sal- 
vaggi scared to death by a bomb which the 
Pineapple boys mournfully thought had 
failed to do its work. That would be the 
obvious ending. Even a clever author might 
choose it for the story developed up to this 
point. Mr. Buckley does better. He kills 
off Pineapple Dan with forty shots from a 
submachine gun, and seats the satrap firmly 
on the throne. Then the dramatic problem 
created by Dolly’s pointed question is solved 
in an unexpected but perfectly logical way. 
The triumph itself brings doom. 

There’s a good tip for every writer. 
Make the expected thing, which you cannot 
avoid in any story, have some unexpected 
but reasonable issue. 

Salvaggi has to go to New York to con- 
fer with the District Attorney, much as one 
monarch talks matters of State with another 
on high occasions. When he arrives at the 
station, he would like to be unobtrusive, but 
Dolly has other ideas. She throws her arms 
around his neck, strikes a good pose, and 
calls upon the newspaper photographers to 
do their duty. 

“There was a boom and a blinding flash. 
A billow of magnesium smoke swept up- 
ward to the ceiling. The features of Gia- 
como Salvaggi were for the first time se- 
cured for presentation to one hundred mil- 
lions of Sabbath-minded foll.” 

But Mr. Salvaggi passed permanently out 
of the picture there and then, for he thought 
it was the expected pineapple, and he had a 
weak heart. 


HERE’S a good story for you. Good 
enough to make Mr. Chenery forego his 
objection to “tragic or frustration endings.” 
It all came from the trite idea that the Sal- 
vaggis will let the Dollies steal away their 
wits, 


” 
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If you want some ideas for similarly good 
stories, here they are: Waste not, want 
not. A stitch in time saves nine. A rolling 
stone gathers no moss, but it keeps bright. 
The shoemaker’s kids have holes in their 
shoes. The wolf would be at the shark’s 
mercy if he strayed into the shark’s domain. 
“Greedy choke puppy”—a good old Jamai- 
can proverb. “John Crow tink him pick- 
ney white”—another good one. “The seed 
of the righteous shall never- beg bread.” 
“Let him that is without sin cast the first 
stone.” People who live in glass houses 
should remember the fact. And so on, 
ad lib. 

You can even get a good yarn out of the 
noble theme that a naughty girl shouldn’t 
seduce a virtuous young man, but you'll 
have to handle it with gloves if you don’t 
want your reader to laugh at him—and you. 

Noble theme won’t put a story over. An 
editor won’t buy it because you talk beau- 
tifully of noble things. Nothing is easier 
than to talk about noble things. The harder 
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job is to build an interesting and plotty 
story about those noble things. That is why 
the ambitious amateur so often dodges it, 
and thinks that mere moralizing ought to be 
sufficient. It isn’t. Fiction editors want a 
story, Mot a sermon given in a psychologi- 
cal study. The story may preach a sermon 
of some kind. Every published story does. 
It isn’t obvious, however, because it is clev- 
erly hidden in a good plot and dramatic 
action. 

Some day I’m going to write a story on 
a really noble and original theme, aiming to 
persuade the women of America that they 
should not shoot the men because they love 
them so. 





Verne Porter, former ace Hearst editor, 
and more recently scenario editor for 
Universal, has been appointed executive 
editor of Tower magazines. Hugh Weir, 
editorial director, will stay on the job. Tower 
magazines are sold in the Woolworth chain 
stores. 
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$3.00 postpaid 


or $4 00 with a year’s subscription to 
WRITER’S DIGEST 


HE “Writer's Market,’ 1931 edi- 

tion, contains the name, address, 
and editorial requirements of every 
reliable magazine and publishing house 
in the United States, and many in 
Great Britain. 
It has been reviewed by over two hundred 
newspapers and magazines and has yet to meet 
an adverse published review. The book is sold 
on a money back guarantee. If returned 
within five days your money is promptly 
refunded in full. 
The “Writer’s Market’’ is 272 pages, cloth 
bound, and printed in clear type. 


Order Now! 


WRITER'S DIGEST 
| 22 EAST 12TH ST., CINCINNATI, OHIO 
| Gentlemen: 


Send me, postpaid, one copy of the ‘‘Writer’s Market,” 
| for which I enclose $3.00. 


| TUNE. ditaitiiscnss tavbidainscatinenntiaaaianatiaammaiiaiminaiuaidalees 
| Bn en ee ae ee ee ee 
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COLLEGE GRADUATE 


Will type your manuscripts neatly and accurately for 
80c a thousand words, without corrections. With 
grammatical corrections, 40c a thousand words and 2c 
a line for poetry. Carbon copy included. Satisfaction 


guaranteed. 
MINNIE L. BATES 
a. Ds Fayetteville, N. Y. 








RELIABLE SALES SERVICE . 


Short Stories—Articles—Serials—Novelettes—Novels—Books 

You can spend very little with us on any manuscript unless 

we actually sell it for you. New low rates. Old clients, as 

well as new writers who wish to sell. Write for free folder. 
THE B-B SERVICE CO. 

995-D EAST RICH, COLUMBUS, OHIO 








SUPER SERVICE FOR WRITERS 


Deluxe assistance for discriminating “authors. Rates, 
per thousand words: Distinctive typing, carbon copy, 
75c. Literary revision, typing, $1.50. Constructive 
criticism, market advice, $1.00. Collaboration, when 
warranted. Personal interviews by appointment only. 


FRANK J. BEELER, Dept. WD, 
530 Central Avenue, San Francisco, Calif. 








GET THE FACTS 


Our Research Service for Writers, Students, Debaters, is or- 
ganized and equipped to do the “‘digging’’ that you may not 
be able to do for yourself. Unexcelled library facilities and 
access to extensive newspaper files, together with years of 
experience in their use, enable us to furnish information on 
any conceivable subject. Write for details of our efficient 
and economical service. 


RESEARCH SERVICE 
5716 Leonard St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








Manuscripts, poems, etc., typed to meet editorial 
requirements. Minor corrections and carbon 
copy free. Prompt and efficient service. Reason- 
able rates. Write for information. 


RUTH E. CARTER 
P. O. Box 145, Clifton Forge, Va. 








If YOUR Stories Don’t Sell 
let me have a look at them. Competent, professional criticism 
$1.00 per thousand words. Special terms on manuscripts over 
7,000 words. My own stuff has appeared in TOP NOTCH, 
ACTION, LOVE STORY, NORTH WEST, and others. 
(All fees payable in advance. Enclose return postage.) 


TREVE COLLINS 
46 No. Willow St., Montclair, N. J. 











Typing, Mimeographing, 
Printing 


Send us your manuscript, or anything you want 
typed, mimeographed, or printed. Neat, careful, 
artistic typing quickly done by expert typists on 
bond paper, with one carbon, 50c a thousand 
words; grammar, punctuation, spelling correct; 
mailed flat. 10% discount on book manuscripts. 
Poetry, 2c a line. Envelope addressing for 
circularizing; mailing service; letterheads, 
pamphlets, booklets printed, etc. 


THE BLUE QUILL TYPISTS 


Box 149, Roanoke, Virginia 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 57) 

F. D. Singler Play Co., 624 New York Life 
Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. F. D. Singler, Editor. 
A new company handling dramatic readings, 
monologues, plays suitable for amateurs, and ora- 
tions. “We need dramatic readings 10 to 15 min- 
utes in length. They must be original. They 
may be tragic, comic, or oratorical. We also 
want plays for young people. These must be 
short, and have real dramatic situations. We es- 
pecially want short plays with all-women casts. 
We might be interested in short, snappy verse 
which could be used as encores. We report in 
approximately 10 days, and pay low rates which 
vary with the value of the manuscript to us.” 





Theatre Arts Monthly* 119 West 57th St. 
New York City. Edith J. R. Isaacs, Editor. Is- 
sued monthly; 50c a copy; $5.00 a year. Drama 
magazine. “We publish articles about the theatre 
and its allied arts. We use no poetry. We report 
monthly, and pay two cents a word, on pub- 
lication.” 





Trade Journals 


American Banker, 32 Stone St., New York 
City. W. C. Woolfson, News Editor. “The 
American Banker is still interested in securing 
correspondence in important cities, especially in 
the South and Middle West. Can use a corre- 
spondent in Chicago. 

“Please print a correction on our last item you 
published. You quoted us as paying $10 per col- 
umn inch and we have never heard the end of 
it. Our rates are 10c per column, a difference 
of $9.90. You not only gave me heart failure 
but have disappointed thousands of embryo writ- 
ers through the length and breadth of the United 
States. We pay $1.00 each for mats, cuts or 
photographs. We do not use poetry. We report 
on manuscripts immediately and pay 10c per col- 
umn inch at the first of the month.” 





The American Hatter, 1225 Broadway, New 
York City. Ernest F. Hubbard, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 50c a copy; $4.00 a year. The magazine 
of the hat trade. “We never use general or syn- 
dicated stories. We only use stories telling suc- 
cessful merchandising experiments of hat men, 
stores, or departments. These must include the 
name of some man or store; must be short, if 
possible; and should include pictures, if possible. 
We report promptly, and pay $2.00 for photo- 
graphs, and a cent a word for stories, on ac- 
ceptance.” 





Furniture Age, 2225-39 Herndon St., Chicago. 
J. A. Gary, Editor. Issued monthly; 30c a copy; 
$3.00 a year. A merchandising magazine. “We 
need illustrated articles of 100 to 1500 words de- 
tailing successful methods of furniture and de- 
partment stores in merchandising furniture, floor 
coverings, bedding, radio, electrical refrigeration, 
draperies, stoves, toys, and success stories about 
outstanding furniture merchants or outstanding 
retail furniture salesmen. We can also use pic- 
tures of new stores, if these possess unusual feat- 
ures, with short descriptions. All articles must 
be illustrated. We report upon receipt of man- 
uscripts, and pay one cent per word, $2.00 per 
photo, upon publication.” 
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Fur Age Weekly, 47 West 34th St., New York ’ 
City. L. M. Bookbinder, Editor. “We use newsy it “y 

e ee tO ech fur interest. We pay from $2.00 aS ) é 

2 to $3.00 each.” E y t e 

” Miniature Golf Course Magazine and Recrea- Writer! 

tion Management, 150 Lafayette St., New York Lea rn e 

e City. Bert Nevins, Editor. “We are in the mar- We train you anickly at 

y ket for features on unusual miniature golf home, No experience necessary. Spare time or 

; courses and recreation centers, and photographs Hem song _ ns as oe Se Fae 

of unique links and playgrounds. Articles should and women with ideas. Ad writers, space buyers, 

4 — their wee : wa golf course owners, and — or , yy | _—~" —_ 

ii should cover the following points: when the a ee: See fees died 7 

“ business was established; who constitutes its cus- — = S ee en ee eee 

h tomers; what features have been used to attract Page-Davis School of Advertising 

customers; how many patrons are catered to Dept. 305B 3601 Michigan Avenue Chicago, Iilinols 
rein: how _, nee a needed to handle 

usiness; a description of the course; any facts © ° 

he of the early trials and tribulations and {vod over- Best Typing in the West 

= come; proprietor’s name and any statement he Prose, 40c per 1,000 words; poetry, Ic per line. 

a may desire to make. For such articles. we pay Minor corrections, carbon copy, market sug- 

re one-half cent per word and from 75c to $2.00 for gestions. 

. —— — wed — nig) oy neon MARGARET COMPTON 

. anuscripts shou € addressed to bert Nevins, * : 

c/o The Atlas Publishing Co., and should be ac- | | 7°17 N- Madelia Street, —— Spokane, Washington 
companied by a stamped, self-addressed envelope.” 

k The Modern Druggist, 321 St. Charles St., New MANUSCRIPTS 

1e Orleans, La. Arthur Walters, Editor. Issued Typed to conform to editor’s requirements, accurately, 

ig monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. A pocket- sent. omens. Pag — = Bel —— 

in size trade journal. “We use articles on success- manuscripts. -” _ , 

e- ful druggists; extraordinary merchandising and MISS FRANCES M. CUTTER 
sales stunts; unusual displays; personality stories. 26 Amherst Rd., * "Weliesley, Mass. 

yu These articles must not be over 850 words in Formerly 80 Kilsyth Rd., Brookline, Mass. 

1 - length. We also use reports of drug conventions, 

of and personality stories on Southern Pharmaceuti- 

ce cal Association officials. Much of our material OREGON TYPIST 

ag 18 prepared by our own staff writers. We prefer YOUR WORDS typed like engraving on crisp bond 

i- being queried rather than being sent unsolicited paper. Professional, correct and corrected. Fifty cents 

ed manuscripts. We use photographs, but no poetry. one thousand words, including thorough editing. Re- 

or We a eer ol receipt, and pay vision and criticism extra. BOOKS A SPECIALTY. 

rt one-fourth cent a word and u 

L- Pp.’ CLARA J. DAVIS — 

Model Airplane News, 570 Seventh Ave., New ES. SO She Lene > 
ee York City. Capt. H. J. Loftus-Price, Editor. Is- 

a sued monthly; 15c a copy; $1.50 a year. Juvenile DIXIE TYPISTS: 

f aviation magazine. “Articles are concerned with ; , , ‘i : ' 

om juvenile aviation in general with particular refer- vile Oliver CAMPBELLS. not CAMELS! ae 
ence to model airplane building. Also zrial feat- chines do their smoking. Mail your scripts; they will 

oa ure articles, simplified to juvenile angle. These do the needful. Remember our “get acquainted” rate 
wg articles should be from 3000 to 5000 words. Pho- is 5c per M; regular 50c finish. Poetry, 2c a line; 
he tographs accompanying articles may be used. We Seieee He, wets as eareays 

if report in ten days, and pay one cent a word and 4614 Banks St., New Orleans, La. 

~ $3.00 a photo, on publication.” 

Lc- The Musical Forecast, 1090 Union Trust Bldg., S|. 000 5 IN CASH od 404 
Pittsburgh, Pa. David H. Light, Editor. Issued peter) aaa THE CONTEST NEWS, revised 
monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. A magazine _ monthly, lists all ss, = - 

0. devoted to music and the sister arts. “We need ee ee ptr yoo lone 

ys articles of not more than 2000 words, which must THE CONTEST NEWS is a real maga- 

Ne be original, authentic, and on a musical or art zine with national circulation. 

le- subject. We use no stories, poems, or photo- One Year, $2.00. Six Months, $1.00. 

le- graphs. We report within two weeks, and pay Copy, 25¢ (coin.) THE CONTEST NEWS, 

or $10 a page.” Station A-10, Toledo, Ohio. 

on, ee 

put New Music Review, 159 East 48th St., New MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 

ing York City. H. W. Gray, Editor. Issued monthly For newspaper syndication. Stories, novels, articles, 

ac- on the 15th of the month; 10c a copy; $1.00 a poetry, etc. Any length or theme. Also wish to hear 

no year. Musical magazine. “We use articles from ~—_ poe: Amagg ‘Face pavesdieed settee 
she 800 to 4000 words, discussing choral singirg Submit material or write for details to 

wl churches and choirs, organs and organists, sketch- EMIL ZUBRYN 

p es of the masters—Bach, Beethoven, etc., choral 1117D Longacre Bldg. New York, N. Y. 

(Continued on page 64) | 
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Study Poetry 


RITER’S DIGEST now offers a 
complete course in poetry writing. 
The method of study first provides 
the student with a thorough-going 
understanding of the technique of 
poetry writing, a resumé of poetry 
terms, rhyme schemes, and a me- 
chanical knowledge of rhythm. 
After the student is sufficiently 
versed in the rudiments of poetry, 
we then take up, one by one, the 
various forms of verse, such as ode, 
vers libre, sonnet, lyric, epic, ballad, 
songs, quatrain, rondel, etc., etc. 
With every new form of verse con- 
sidered we send the student adequate 
examples of classic and popular verse 
illustrating the lesson at hand. The 
student does sufficient work while 
studying with us to bring out what- 
ever latent ability he or she may 
have, and allows us to discover ability 
along especial lines. Whenever pos- 
sible, marketing information is given 
so that your verse may be sold. 
Students who study poetry with 
Writer’s Digest are allowed many 
other privileges such as special prices 
on books, and criticism of verse, not 
written on assignment. The price 
of this course is reasonable. Clip the 
coupon below and mail it to us so 
that we may explain to you the many 
attractive features of this course. 


WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Kindly send me details about your course in poetry. 


This places me under no obligation. 
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DONALD OGDEN STEWART 
(Continued from page 15) 
over it and when it was finished I thought 


it was swell. It had to do with a man who 
had only one month to live; you know the 
old plot. Well, Frank Crowninshield read 
it and he called me in and advised me, con- 
fidentially, never to show it to another soul 
and he faithfully promised me that he 
never would, so that was that. 

“As a matter of fact and not at all as 
braggadoccio, I have had very few rejec- 
tions. Why? Because practically every- 
thing I have written has been under con- 
tract. I think one gets a tremendous stim- 
ulation out of a few sales, and if one has 
more or less of a natural bent for some- 
thing that is in demand it just naturally 
unfolds. 

“After the ‘Parody Outline of History’ 
I made a lecture tour. You tell the writers 
who read Writers DIGEsT never, under 
any circumstances, to go on a lecture tour. 
It simply isn’t worth anything you may get 
out of it.” 

RY ENTUALLY the movies beckoned 

and Don went to Hollywood through a 
contract he made with King Vidor while on 
the despised lecture tour. Mr. Vidor had 
liked “Mr. and Mrs. Haddock Abroad” and 
he conceived the idea of getting Don to do 
a movie. The first thing he ever did for 
the movies was “Brown of Harvard.” He 
helped and appeared in “Dulcie” with Ma- 
rion Davies. Don was the cracked piano 
player and imaginary millionaire in the 
show. Then abroad for awhile and finally 
back to New York to resume writing. 

About this time a college friend, Phil 
Barry, had written a comedy, “Holiday” in 
which Hope Williams was to be starred. 
Consciously or subconsciously he had writ- 
ten Don Stewart into it and asked him to 
take the part. Don told me once that it had 
been put up to him as being a part that just 
fit him, i. e., that of a young man about town 
who was always on parties, consuming enor- 
mous quantities of highballs and passing out 
wisecracks and otherwise between the din- 
ner hour and 4 A. M. 

“Holiday” was successful and before the 
next season rolled around Don had the draft 
of another play all laid out and written for 
Hope Williams. It was called “Rebound” 
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and had a fine run at the Plymouth Theater. 
It will shortly be seen as a talkie. 

If any of you have been fortunate enough 
to see “Fine and Dandy” now running at 
the Erlanger Theater you have known the 
true meaning of laughter. Joe Cook is the 
whole show, but Don Stewart wrote the 
lines. This “Fine and Dandy’ book was 
an “order” and he completed the original 
draft in about three weeks. 

“Once you break in,” he says, “the rest is 
easy. One thing just leads to another. At 
the present time I am under contract with 
Paramount. We have just made “Laugh- 
ter” out in Hollywood. I am also responsi- 
ble for “The Tarnished Lady’ in which 
Talullah Bankhead is starred. ; 

“Now about writing for the talkies; I 
would say that the unknown writer has prac- 
tically no chance of crashing the talkies by 
sending a script directly to the studios. The 
outside writer’s best chance is to get a good 
agent and if the agent has the ear of the 
studio, he will perhaps be able to do some- 
thing with it. Agents are a great benefit 
in making bargains and handling the busi- 
ness end of an author’s life. I am such a 
poor business man and such a softy in any 
kind of a deal that I find that a really good 
agent is indispensable.” 

“Do you have any definite time or any 
systematic plan for writing?” I asked. 

“No, but I wish that I did have. My gen- 
eral system has been to contract for a defi- 
nite job such as a play or a picture and then 
put it off until the last possible moment. 
This drives both me and the editor crazy.” 

“What is the best thing you ever did?” 

“T’m inclined to think that “Aunt Polly’s 
Story of Mankind” is the best thing I ever 
did, but as I have not read anything of my 
own for a long time I wouldn’t really be 
any judge.” 


NEW YORK MAGAZINE EDITOR 


Has Leisure 

for the editing of a few select Mss., Fiction, Essays 
or Poetry, preferably of book length. 

Free reading. Prempt report. Moderate terms. 

My werk has been sold to King Features (an 
$1,800 serics), to late Sunday World Magazine, to 
PLAI TALK, Fawcett Publications and many 
others, at top prices. 

Obviously I am in a unique position to scrve 
writers, both beginning -— established. I am 
past the guessing stage. Ww. 


I KNO 
Address, STEPHEN G. CLOW 


Hotel Collingwood, West 35th St., New York City 











WRriITER’s DIGEST 


HAVE YOU A STORY: FOR THE Jalkies? 





A NEW FIELD FOR. WRITERS 


“ORIGINAL STORIES BADLY NEEDED” 
. says “Hollywood Daily Screen World.” 

Osiotenl stories being sought and purchased by many 
studios. 

An opportunity for new writers with clever ideas as well 
as for established authors. 

I can prove I actually sell to Producers. Daily contact 
with studio: 

For twelve 7 I have been bet oe neg 4 helping writers 
with sales on r cent commission. PROFESS! IONAL 
CRITICISM AT. 'N MINAL RAT 

‘ou want to get in shis profitable market, write NOW 
for FREE INFORMATION. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 
Authors’ and Producers’ Representative 
Desk D431 
623 Hollywood Security Bldg., Hollywood, Calif. 











Manuscripts Typed 


Accurately and efficiently with all technical requirements 
- the exacting editor. 40c per thousand words. Free 
arbon and minor corrections. Also REVISION and 
SALES SERVICE if desired. Rates very reasonable. 
- O. Box 93, Havana, Kansas 


R. C. HORNER, Art Typist 





How to write, what to 
write, and where to sell 


Cultivate your mind. De- 
velop your literary gifts. 
Master the art of self-ex- 
pression. Make your spare 
time profitable. Turn your 
ideas into dollars. 


Courses in Short-Story Writing, 
Versification, Journalism, Play 
Writing, Bhoteplay Writing, etc., 
Dr. ESENWEIN taught by our be a  Meorery ex- 
perts, headed Dr. J. Berg 
Esenwein, famous critic and a Editor of The 
Writer’s Monthly. Dr. Esenwein offers you construct- 
ive criticism; frank, honest, helpful advice: real teaching. 
¢ One pupil! has received over $5,000 for storics and 
articles written mostly in spare time—“‘play work,” 
a he calls it. Another received over $1,000 before 
completing her first course. Hundreds are selling 
| constantly to leading publishers. 

| There is no other institutien or agency doing so much 
for writers, young or old. The universities recognize 
} this, for over one hundred members of the English 
faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
Literary Department. The editors recognize it, for 

they are constantly recommending our courses, 

150 page illustrated catalog free. 
Please address— 


The Home Correspondence School 
Esta! 
Dept. 72 Springfield, Mass. 


ublish ne Writer’ fa Livare 13 yolnmess descrip- 





* We publish 7 ree. We els publish ‘The Writer's Monthly, 


the Soe tending ne for literary workers; sample copy 
25c, annua. eubestig tion $3.00. 














THE FICTION GUIDE 


CONTAINS FACTS, not opinions. Fiction editors 
tell you “in their own words” just what they want. 
THE MEN WHO BUY YOUR STORIES WRITE 
THE GUIDE. No fine birding, but fine material. $1.35, 


THE FICTION GUIDE 
BETHANY, W. VA. 
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(Continued from page 61) 
singing in schools; music festivals, etc. We re- 
port in a week and pay $2.50 per column of ap- 
proximately 800 words.” 





The Public Health Nurse Magazine, 450 Sev- 
enth Ave., New York City. Dorothy Deming, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 35c a copy; $3.00 a year. 
This is a technical magazine. All articles are re- 
quested by the editors, and there is no payment. 





Radio World, 145 West 45th St., New York. 
Roland Burke Hennessy, Editor. Issued week- 
ly; 1gc a copy; $6.00 a year. “We publish only 
technical articles on radio and television. We re- 
port soon after receipt of manuscripts, and pay 
on publication.” 





Wayside Merchandising, 150 Lafayette Ave., 
New York City. Bert Nevins, Editor. Issued 
monthly; $1.00 a year. “We are in the market 
for features on wayside inns, roadstands, tourist 
camps, etc., and photos of the same. Articles 
should direct their appeal to the inn owner, and 
should cover the following points: when the busi- 
ness was established; who constitutes its custom- 
ers; what features have been used to attract cus- 
tomers; how many patrons are catered to daily; 
how many employees are needed to handle the 
business; a description of the inn; any facts of 
the early trials and tribulations and how they 
were overcome; the proprietor’s name and any 
statement he may desire to make. For such ar- 
ticles we pay one-half cent a word and from 75c 
to $2.00 for photographs, payment to be made on 
publication. Manuscripts should be addressed to 


WrRiTER’s DIGEST 









Bert Nevins, c/o The Atlas Publishing Co., and 
should be accompanied by a stamped, self-ad- 
dressed envelope.” 





Wayside Salesman, Waverly, Iowa. Frank 
Gruber, Editor. Issued monthly; 10c a copy; 
$1.00 a year. A trade journal for operators of 
wayside inns, barbecues, tourist camps, and simi- 
lar roadside business places. 

“We want articles on the roadstand business 
from the viewpoint of the owner or operator. 
Articles preferred should tell of merchandising 
ideas others can put to use—how to get business, 
how to conduct a business, etc. Success stories 
also wanted, but these should not be merely de- 
scriptive—that is, a word description of the place 
in detail. A photograph and a hundred or two 
words is ample to describe a roadside business 
place. The balance of a success story should tell 
of unusual things about the place—methods pro- 
prietor used to become successful, etc. 

“We also use articles pertaining to soda foun- 
tain operation, cooking for wayside inns— in 
short, anything that might be of interest or help 
to operators of the type of places our magazine 
goes to. We are always anxious to have photo- 
graphs of unusual wayside inns-—the elaborate 
wayside inns as well as smaller places. We re- 
port within a week, and pay one cent a word on 
acceptance. For photographs we pay 75c to $1.50.” 





All Story Magazine,* 280 Broadway, New York 
City. The editorial department of All Story 
Magazine announces that Miss Mabel Elmore has 
resigned from her pcsition as associate editor, 
and Miss Louella F. Still has been appointed to 
take her -place. 








Woodstock Modern Typewriter 
for Modern Business 


It was built for the business of today. 


P It was designed to excel all other 

machines in efficiency, to complete and 
round out big business organizations in 
its standpoint of neatness, speed, accu- 
racy and satisfaction in work done a 
little better than it was ever done before. 


Ask for demonstration. 





General Sales Office 
35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 


Woodstock Typewriter Company 


Branch Office 
402 United Bank Bldg., Cincinnati 
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THE ROAD TO DAMASCUS 


Saul, traveling on the road between Jerusalem and Damascus, “‘suddenly saw a blinding 
light.’’ It changed his whole outlook. his entire existence. 

Many writers, traveling the road to the goal of their ambitions, find it a long and weary 
one—until the “‘blinding light.”’ perhaps in the form of a tip from a professional, or a few 
words in a criticism, comes to them and turns dismal failure into sudden success 

The following letter from one of my clients in the Professtonal Collaboration Service, 
typical of many similar ones, is an illustration: 

“Any one of the things you taught me would have been a bar to getting a story 
into print .... Your presentation of these things has been very clear and helpful.” 
(Name on request.) 

And this, from a client in my Criticism and Sales Service 

“I wrote for years without selling a line of fiction. Your criticism of the first 
story I sent you opened my eyes. You taught me where to start, and | have sold 
regularly since.’””’ (Name on request.) 

My files contain many such letters, for they come in constantly. Among my clients are 
established authors, newspaper and magazine editors, and persons in every other walk of life—- 
as well as beginners who have just written their first story. The latter receive the same pains- 
taking attention as the former, and, if possible, even more conscientious assistance—because they 
need it more. I shall be pleased to send some of these letters for inspection 

My own work appears regularly. Some of it has been translated into foreign languages. 
I am able to do for myself what I offer to do for others 


CRITICISM AND SALES SERVICE: 
TERMS (Each Ms. charged for separately): 


For Mss. up to 4,000 words, $3.00; up to 7,500 words, $5.00; up to 15,000 words, 
$8.00; up to 25,000 words, $12.00; up to 35,000 words, $15.00; up to 50,000 
words, $20.00; over 50,000 words, $25.00. 


These fees are inclusive. They cover a detailed, constructive criticism of anywhere from 
1,500 to 6,000 words if unavailable; if a story is available, or can be made so by revision, the 
fee covers all such work, including typing, submissions, etc. In brief, I back my judgment of 


a story with my time and money, instead of asking the author to do so. 


The Commission charged on sales is 10‘; 

LET ME SEE THAT UNSOLD MANUSCRIPT. It may supply the solution of the 
whole Mystery of the Rejection Slips. Or, send for booklet, “The Truth About Literary 
Assistance,’”” containing information vital to every writer, and not obtainable elsewhere. 
(Mailed gratis on request. ) 


PROFESSIONAL COLLABORATION SERVICE 


This is not a “Course,” but intensive individual work with a strictly limited number 
of clients, during which the client and I write a story together, step by step, from the mere plot 
germ to the completed manuscript. This constitutes the most practical training possible .The 
client learns HOW, by DOING—which. perhaps, is the reason why I am able to advertise, month 
after month, ACTUAL RESULTS OBTAINED BY MY CLIENTS The terms are sur- 
prisingly low and convenient 

Particulars on request 

Some clients in this service have sold the story even before they had completed the payments. 
Others have sold stories written while they were still working on the collaboration story with me. 
All testify to the value of this Service to anyone striving for literary success 

This Service is entirely independent of the Criticism and Sales Service 


LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY sos resscisco, cativonnia 


Author of — oF «= 
“Landing The Editer’s Checks”... .cccccccccecs $3.00 Postpaid 
Eee Fe BS BO a c.csccwcsescevecascese $2.50 Postpaid Drawer A-1, P. O. 
“Mistress of Spears” (a Novel).........+.+++:: $2.50 Postpaid 
Autographed individually for each purchaser. HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 


(Both addresses are always good, as | divide my time between the two cities) 


RECOMMENDED BY EDITORS. OWN SALES REPRESENTATIVE IN NEW YORK FOR 
PERSONAL SUBMISSION OF THE MSS. I ACCEPT. 


























































A new help to writers... 
CORONA. Copygraph 





FREE—it you use 
the coupon below 





What it does... 


1. Holds manuscripts for easy copying. 

2. Indicates when bottom of page has been 
reached. 

3. Measures number of lines per page. 











4. Measures number of words per line. 

5. Computes pages required to print a manuscript 
in book form. 

6. Tells how to prepare and submit manuscripts. 


7. Tells where to sell manuscripts. 


Regular Price $1.00 
FREE to CORONA users and 
prospective Corona users 


A COMPLETE WRITER’S OUTFIT...to 
those interested in writing as a career, 
Corona offers, entirely free of charge, F: FORMULA 
two useful aids. These are the new 
Corona Copygraph and the handy, in- 
formative Corona “Writer’s Guide.” 

The Corona Professional, with tabulator for 
rapid, accurate indenting of paragraphs, can be 
had with the special Writer’s Keyboard containing 
many symbols useful in authorship. 

This Corona, with the new combination carrying 
case and overnight bag, “Writer’s Guide” and 
Copygraph form a complete writer’s outht. 


Save a Dollar! Use This Coupon 


LC Smiru & Corona Typewriters [Nc 
Dept. 16F, 51 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 


cedars Send free Copygraph Deliver Corona for 
Send free booklet trial 
......Quote allowance on my typewriter 
Serial No... 


Name 


oe 


fords in 


Toul W, Meavec 
(Words pus 99. mol type) x (Sq me dives baad : 


This is the new Corona combination 
case—a handy week-end bag wher 
Corona remains at home—an at- 
tractive carrying case when Corona 
goes along on trips. 








